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THE COVER 


The cover illustration, “Indians Attacking 
Butterfield’s Overland Dispatch Coach,” is from 
a sketch by Theodore R. Davis, published in 
Harper’s Weekly, X, (April 21, 1866), 248. But- 
terfield’s Overland Despatch began operations on 
the Smoky Hill Trail in 1865, competing with 
Holladay’s Overland Mail. (See p. 326.) The 
attack depicted in this sketch occurred near the 
Smoky Hill Station, an important stop on the 
route which ran from Fort Leavenworth across 
Kansas and eastern Colorado to Denver. 
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Nebraska Cave Lore 


By Louise Pound 
I 


UPERSTITIONS, legends and fairy stories have always 

clustered about caves. Yet there seems to have been 
less special collection of such lore than of other phases of 
folklore. In the mass of studies turned out, on innumerable 
topics in so many fields, collectanea of cave lore have played 
a minor role. There appears to be less of it than that of 
seas, streams, fountains and woods. It belongs, in any case, 
to local rather than to general lore and it has its own 
special interest and deserves its own recording. Nearly 
every striking or picturesque cave develops its individual 
story or stories, and its discoverer too deserves chron- 
icling when he can be determined. There are holes all 
over the earth, caverns of various shapes, large and small, 
some amazingly beautiful, others drab and dull. In general 
legend, these have been inhabited by all sorts of strange 
creatures, giants, ogres, monsters; in German story typi- 
cally by dwarfs. Polyphemus, the one-eyed giant being from 
whom Ulysses saved himself, lived in a cave near Mount 
Aetna. There is a cave in which winds were restrained 
in the first book of Virgil’s Aeneid. In Beowulf Grendel’s 
mother has a subterranean dwelling and the dragon guard- 
ing the hidden treasure issued from a cave. Hartley Alex- 
ander records a Haitian legend telling of the origin of 
man in a cave? and another telling that the sun and moon 
were born in caves. Water too issued from caves. Cole- 
ridge’s Alph, the sacred river, “ran Through caverns mea- 


1Read in part before the Western Folklore Conference at the 
University of Denver, July 15, 1948. 

2Hartley Burr Alexander, Latin American Mythology. The 
Mythology of All Races Series, XI (Boston, 1920), 28. 
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sureless to man Down to a sunless sea.” In the American 
West, giants and ogres and dwarfs are replaced by In- 
dians, train robbers, and horse-thieves in need of hideouts, 
and by men concealing or looking for buried treasure. In 
older days, no doubt, legends would have arisen concerning 
the government gold underground in Kentucky. They may, 
indeed, yet appear if they have not done so already. 

Caves are not often associated with Nebraska, a region 
of prairie and hill and rather sparse woodland. Its caves 
are not numerous nor are they famous. Yet for just these 
reasons it may well have initial treatment in an article 
that is not of geological or mineralogical or archaeological 
stimulus, or merely an uninquiring popular presentation 
of legends and factual narrations, but is devoted to the 
folklore of caves of a single state. 

Nebraska has no large caves that are nationally known 
and sought out, and hence sometimes commercially profit- 
able. There are no Mammoth Caves such as Kentucky’s 
with its 150 miles so far explored, no Cave of the Winds 
such as that at Manitou, Colorado, or that at Hot Springs, 
South Dakota, where a strong current blows in and out 
alternately. It has no ice caves such as exist in Montana 
and Colorado; no amazing Carlsbad Caverns such as Ari- 
zona’s, of which nearly 40 miles have now been explored. 
It has no caverns such as those of the Yellowstone region 
or the Black Hills or the Ozarks. Nor are any of similar 
well-deserved celebrity likely to be discovered here in the 
future. Nebraska’s caves do not abound in crystals, sta- 
lactites, stalagmites and fossils and they have no glamorous 
reds, yellows, purples and pastel shades to excite the 
wonder of visitors. Two (those at Nebraska City and 
Lincoln) are electrically lighted in a minor way, but no 
elevators are needed nor guides for visitors. Yet search 
reveals more interesting caves in Nebraska than might 
be expected and more lore concerning them. Surely such 
lore deserves chronicling before historic fact has been 
utterly lost and before dates and personages become yet 
more confused and tall tales taller. 
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Following is a survey of the Nebraska caves with 
which I am yet acquainted, those that are best known. 
Some are the work of natural forces in the past and some 
have been excavated or tampered with by man. 


II 
THREE EASTERN NEBRASKA CAVES 
Pahuk Cave 


In a discussion of Nebraska caves, leading place 
should go, it seems to me, to Pahuk (Pahook, Pah-huk, 
Pawhuk, Pohuk) Cave on the Platte River near Fremont, 
known in the past among the inhabitants of the region 
as Elephant Cave. It has loomed large in Pawnee Indian 
lore. Unusual mystery and legend have gathered about 
it, though all that remains of it now is a gash in a clay 
bank at the side of a road along the Platte. The road was 
opened up or at least widened in recent times. It runs 
between Fremont in Dodge County and Cedar Bluffs in 
Saunders County. The gash is easily seen from the road 
but is pretty much dirt filled. Even for one on hands and 
knees progress is blocked. Few persons in Fremont re- 
memver much about Pahuk Bluff or the cave below it. 
Possibly the slit in the bank reveals the original entrance; 
just as possibly it does not. According to Dr. Gilbert C. 
Lueninghoener, geologist at Midland College, Fremont, 
the cave was one big chamber only. Externally the opening 
in the bank and the near-by bluff, which is 60 feet high 
above the Platte, seem uninteresting; but in the light of 
their role in Indian days they are not. In 1927 no little 
effort was made before the Chamber of Commerce of 
Saunders County to have Pahuk Bluff marked as an 
historic spot. Among those urging this were Dr. A. E. 
Sheldon, Secretary of the Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety, and Captain Luther H. North, pioneer scout and 
frontiersman of Columbus. 
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The central seats of the Pawnee. Indians when the 
white man first came to Nebraska were along the Platte 
and Loup rivers. There was an Indian village on the 
summit of Pahuk Bluff. General John M. Thayer, later 
Governor of Nebraska (1887 through 1890), held council 
with the Pawnee there in 1854. When the Indians were 
moved elsewhere, their village was burned, perhaps by 
them, perhaps by others. Pahuk Bluff was selected as 
the site of “Neapolis,” the projected capital of Nebraska, 
by an act of the Territorial Legislature of 1858, an act 
later declared void. The Pawnee tribe was that most ad- 
vanced in culture of the Indian tribes in Nebraska. Their 
legends have been gathered by several scholars, notably 
George A. Dorsey.* Some of the Pawnee tales, too, are re- 
membered by Mari Sandoz from her talks with an old 
Pawnee. Pahuk, it seems well established, was the sacred 
or holy place of the Pawnee. It was to them, said A. E. 
Sheldon in an address,* what Mecca was to the Moham- 
medans and Mount Sinai to the Christians. The site of 
Pahuk has been definitely fixed as the bluff across the 
Platte from Fremont. It may be seen clearly from the 
roadway of the Union Pacific or from the bridge of the 
Northwestern Railway crossing the Platte. The bluff rises 
abruptly on the south bank of the river a short distance 
east of the bridge. The ethnologist, M. R. Gilmore, then 
Curator of the Nebraska State Historical Society Museum, 
later Curator of Ethnology, Museum of Anthropology of 
the University of Michigan, went there in August, 1914, 
with Chief White Eagle of the Skidi Tribe of Pawnee, 


8George A. Dorsey, Pawnee Mythology, Vol. 1 (Carnegie In- 
stitute, Washington, 1906) and his Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee, 
Memoirs of the American Folklore Society, VIII, 1904. 

4Letter, A. E. Sheldon to the Board of Commissioners of 
Saunders County at Wahoo, Nebraska, June 17, 1927. See also his 
address “The Pawnee Nation and the Battle of Battle Creek” given 
at a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, Battle Creek, Nebraska, 
November 16, 1939. Typed MSS., Nebraska State Historical Society. 
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who pointed out the place to him. Others made the same 
identification. 

In the Pawnee religion, only less powerful than their 
main deity Tirawa and the gods of the heavens were 
those of the earth. These were ruled over by lodges of Na- 
hurak or Animals, of which loci there were about f >». Here 
the animals gathered together in council to prom: -e or to 
harm the fortunes of human beings. The animals had 
many powers, such as that of changing men to animals 
or birds or the converse. Under their tutelage the favored 
persons were enabled to fly like eagles, swim like turtles, 
live like the coyote, and perform sleight of hand. In these 
lodges of the Pawnee the young aspirants for the super- 
natural powers of the medicine men were guided and there 
were taught by leaders or errand men or messengers who 
served as liaison beings between the gods and men. Su- 
preme among the Pawnee lodges was Pahuk. In its under- 
ground chamber were learned from the wild animals and 
birds their mysteries and magical powers and the virtues 
of different roots and herbs. The aspirants thus favored 
took back to their people the wisdom and the healing gifts 
they learned there. An illustrative sentence showing the 
high status of Pahuk is the following, from a story told 
by Beaver Kitkehahki, who inherited it from his father, 
who was keeper of the Beaver medicine, the origin of 
which the story explains: 


They [the medicine men, the animals] sent the Magpie 
to all the lodges and went to Pahuk last, for there was the 
lodge that was really the head of all the other lodges.® 


5Gilmore gives the site at “4 of n. e. of sec 22 and west % 
of n.w. % sec. 23, twnp 17 north range east.” See M. R. Gilmore, 
“The Legend of Pahuk.” Typed MS., Nebraska State Historical 
Society. 

6From “The Medicine Child and the Beaver,” Tale 77 in 
Dorsey’s Pawnee Mythology, pp. 241-54. Other references to Pahuk 
may be found in Tales 78, 85, 86, 89. See also in Traditions of the 
Skidi Pawnee, Tale 59, “Scabby Bull and the Wonderful Medicine 
Man,” p. 231. 
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The name Pahuk, according to Dr. Gilmore, literally 
means headland or promontory but sometimes the Pawnee 
spoke of it as Nahura Waruksti, Sacred Ground or Won- 
derful Ground, because of the mystery and awe with which 
the place was invested in their minds. The statement has 
been made that Pahuk was to the Pawnee the center of 
the universe and the place of the origin of man. Mari 
Sandoz is one of those recalling this from a Pawnee source. 

A recurrent legend concerning Pahuk was summarized 
by Dr. Gilmore who says of it, “From White Eagle I 
obtained the narrative which I here set forth in as good 
a rendering as possible in English of his version of the 
myth.” The translation was made, at the time of establish- 
ing the site of Pahuk, by a young Pawnee named Charles 
Knifechief. He adds, “There are other versions extant 
as told by other narrators but differing in no essentials.” 
Dr. Gilmore’s summary runs as follows: 


A young son is killed by his father and his body thrown 
into the Platte. He is finally restored to life by the decision 
of the animals. Each animal taught his particular remedy 
and all the songs pertaining to the ritual of healing. He 
returned to his people, having been told to use these remedies 
given him by the great powers of Heaven. 


The corresponding Pawnee tales told by Dorsey are 
all very long and detailed.’ At this point a letter from 
Captain Luther North may be cited: 


The Hill, Pahuk Bluff, which he [A. E. Sheldon] recom- 
mends marking as a historic site is according to a legend of 
the Pawnee the home of Nah-hoo-nack and the ghost animals. 
Their home is deep down in the hill and the entrance is from 
below the water of the river. There is a long tunnel to go 
through before you come to the opening of the house and at 
the door as Guards are a huge rattlesnake and a gigantic 
grizzly bear. Any one entering must pass between them and 
if they show the least sign of fear they would never be heard 
from again, 

I know a very good story of a young Pawnee who was 
supposed to have been in this house.® 


TDorsey, Pawnee Mythology I, section III, “The Origin of 
Medicine Ceremonies of Power.” 
- —_e in the Library of the State Historical Society, 
incoln. 
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Captain North added that the story was too long for 
him to try to tell it in his letter. It seems probable that it 
was a variant of that known to Dr. Gilmore and those 
recorded by Dr. Dorsey. 

In June, 1948, Althea Marr Witte of Fremont gave 
me this information as told to her by Dr. G. C. Luening- 
hoener of Midland College: 


The cave, which is nothing but a small slit now, was of 
clay and had only one large chamber. The only legend I know 
is of Chief Pohuk. The story goes that the parents of their 
baby who later was Chief Pohuk threw him into the Platte 
river and abandoned him because he was such a small, weak 
and sickly baby. The animals such as the beavers, woodchucks, 
squirrels and turtles rescued him and cared for him. They 
nursed him to health, brought him food, and taught him many 
things. Because he was so close to nature he grew to be very 
wise and strong and in time became one of the greatest chiefs 
of the Pawnee tribe. 


The latest tale I have heard concerning Pahuk cave 
was from a woman living in a shack on the low ground 
between the bluff and the river. She said she had heard 
that two boys “had been caught in it and as a result it 
was dynamited.” She said she did not know whether this 
was true, being herself relatively a newcomer, and so 
far no one has verified her story to me. 


Lincoln Cave 


The conspicuous sign on the high ground that is 
the site of the Lincoln cave reads on one side “Notorious 
Qld Cave” and on the other “Robbers’ Cave.” The cave 
is described as follows in the entry concerning Lincoln 
in the Federal Writer’s Project Guide to Nebraska: 


The Cave, 1lth and High Streets...is a series of 
caverns and winding passages in an outcrop of Dakota sand- 
stone. The walls scratched with names, initials and dates, 
are streaked in ocherous yellow and hematite reds and browns. 

In Pawnee legend it was in the “Nahurac” spirits’ cave 
that medicine men held mystic sacred rites, and neophytes 
were proven and initiated. A snowbound wagon train used its 
protection; and after the Indian scare of 1862, settlers lived 
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in it all winter. In 1863, when a stone quarry was started 
by three men who had acquired the title to the land from the 
Government, the removal of the cap rock destroyed the original 
entrance to the cave. In 1906 when the caverns were being 
cleared of debris so as to be used as a mushroom garden, 
stories of hidden treasure brought so many visitors to the 
place that plans were changed and the cave was kept open 
for sightseers and picnics,® 


This information in the Guide probably derives mainly 
from the present owners of the place who came to Lincoln 
in the 1880’s. 

The Lincoln cave had no doubt the usual origin of 
caves, through the action of water on sandstone or lime- 
stone. It may have been one of the five loci that were sacred 
to the Pawnee. Indian knowledge and utilization of the cave 
for certain rites is quite possible. But I have found no 
references to it in Pawnee lore, as I did for Pahuk. 
There were Indians of the Pawnee, Otoe, and Omaha 
tribes about in Lancaster County in early days; but I 
know of no traces of an Indian village or burial mounds 
in the vicinity. It is quite possible, for that matter, that 
the starting of a little quarrying (little is all there could 
have been) on the site opened up the cave for discovery. 
Nor can I find sources for the story of the snowbound 
wagon train nor for the story that settlers lived in it all 
the winter of 1862 during an Indian scare. There were 
mild Indian scares from time to time in Lancaster county 
in the late ’50’s and early ’60’s, but none of special 
interest in 1862 or in other of these years unless 1864. 
The cave had but one chamber then and that none too 
large. It would have been a dusty, unpleasant and, indeed, 
dangerous place, not easy to enter and quite dark. Re- 
moval nearer other settlers and nearer water would have 
been wiser. 

My father came to Lincoln in 1867 and my mother 
in 1869. They knew the region well and its history; yet 
they were silent as to Indian knowledge of or use of the 
cave and as to the refuge of settlers there, so close to 


®Federal Writers Project, Nebraska: A Guide to the Corn- 
husker State (New York, 1939), p. 197. 
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their own day. The cave had little celebrity until after 
1906. The stories about it as a hideout of robbers and horse- 
thieves in the ’70’s and ’80’s, mentioned in the Federal 
Guide to the City of Lincoln (1937) always amused my 
mother. She said it was used as a beer cellar by a near-by 
brewery of her time. Among others, Pearl J. Cosgrave, 
daughter of Judge P. J. Cosgrave, testifies that her 
mother too was amused by the stories of robbers and 
horse-thieves associated with the cave. The Federal Guide 
to Nebraska says nothing of the use of the cave for stor- 
age by brewers; but that it was so used is stated by the 
present owner and is entered in the Lincoln Guide. This 
seems well established. In 1869 two brewers bought the 
site and hired a laborer to enlarge the cave for the purpose 
of storing beer and malt underground, in old-world fashion. 
A laborer is said to have spent three years off and on 
digging the chambers and passages out of sandstone with 
pick and shovel and wheelbarrow. The caverns are fairly 
large now. Some of the enlarging was done after 1906 
when debris was cleared out and the place made acces- 
sible as a picnic grounds. In 1873 the brewers became 
bankrupt in the financial collapse and the cave was given 
up. 

As for the robbers and horse-thieves said to have 
occupied the cave in the late ’70’s and the ’80’s, their 
presence there is very doubtful; their origin probably 
commercial. Members of the Pound family were all on 
hand then and never heard of them. Horses could not well 
be concealed in or outside the cave. So near the thriving 
Lincoln of those days, with its growing university, the 
presence of horse-thieves and robbers and their use of 
the brewers’ old storage cave would have been known. 
Trouble would have arisen concerning them. My father 
was a judge and, of all persons, would have been likely 
to hear of their operations. Dwellers in a house on the site 
or near it were known to us, and never reported robbers 
in the neighborhood. 

In summary, the Indian rites supposed to have been 
held in the cave, though possible, are unauthenticated. 
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The stories of hidden treasure there have never been 
accepted as having a basis in fact. Belief in the use of the 
cave as a dwelling place for safety in winter by pioneer 
settlers, or use of it as a hideout of Jesse James (he has 
been assigned several such hideouts in Nebraska), and 
a later tale stating that a portion of Coxey’s Army found 
lodging there in the winter of ’93-’94 (mentioned in the 
Lincoln Guide), all these belong no doubt to folklore. 
Members of Coxey’s Army crossed Nebraska in 1894, but 
there is no record of the stay of a group in Lincoln; and 
if there was, the cave would have been a_ hopelessly 
cramped and unpleasant lodging. The present owner who 
“arrived in the ’80’s” said nothing of it when I heard 
him recount the history of the cave. Possibly one or two 
of the Coxey itinerants were about the place but the 
“Army” did not lodge there. The utilization and enlarge- 
ment of the cave by brewers is the only story connected 
with it that can be established. 

At its lowest point the cave is said to go to a depth 
of about 82 feet from the top of the bit of high ground 
that is its location. It may cover in all its passages and 
chambers perhaps 700 feet, said the owner. It is worth 
visiting as it winds through sandstone walls into its pre- 
sent five chambers. High School picnics, college initiations 
and various other events have been held in it. It is lighted 
here and there by mild electric bulbs, and its depth and 
irregularity make it a weird though dusky and dusty 
setting for those wishing something of the sort. That 
legends of various types should have arisen about it 
seems inevitable and, to me, not regrettable. 


John Brown’s Cabin and Cave 


The most publicized of Nebraska’s caves is the so-called 
John Brown’s Cave, or Cabin and Cave, at Nebraska City. 
It is over a mile from the Missouri River at the right 
of State Highway 2 leading to the city and the river. Ne- 
braska City was incorporated December 20, 1857; it was 
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on the edge of free territory and in steamboat days was 
the busiest and most important city in the area. The river 
was crossed at Brownville and at Nebraska City, usually 
the latter. Nebraska City served as a second stop after 
Nemaha City on the underground railway when fugitive 
slaves were brought from Missouri through Kansas to be 
ferried over or carried over the ice from Nebraska to 
Iowa. From about 1854 to 1861 or a little later it was 
an important station in the successive hiding places in 
which the freed slaves and their convoys might rest in 
comparative safety. There are supposed to have been 
several of these hiding places in Nebraska City, a barn, 
for example, and a cave in a pasture, these perhaps 
changed from time to time for safety. 

However dubious may be Brown’s connection with 
the John Brown Cabin and however few or numerous the 
slaves he brought there, it is beyond question that he was 
in Nebraska City many times, passing through it on his 
journeys from the east by way of Chicago to Kansas and 
return. An interesting paragraph from the Nebraska 
City News of February 12, 1859, tells of what proved to 
be Brown’s last appearance in Nebraska City. More will 
be said of this, a unique expedition in his midwestern 
years, later: 


John Brown, Captain John Brown, of Osawatomie.. . 
passed through this city late last Friday evening at the head 
of a herd of stolen niggers taker ‘rom Southern Missouri, 
accompanied with a gang of horsecnieves of the most desperate 
character. They had a large number of stolen horses in their 
possession—two of which were taken and are now held by the 
deputy sheriff of this County. 

There is an appropriateness and fitness in nigger stealing 
being associated with horsethieves that the rankest black 
republican cannot fail to appreciate. 


The so-called Brown cabin is now a small museum 
free to the public. It is advertised as the “oldest wooden 
structure now in Nebraska.” It is of brown cottonwood 
logs and according to its historian and late owner, Edward 
D. Bartling,’® it was built by Allen B. Mayhew, its first 


10Edward D. Bartling, John Henry Kagi and the Old Log 
Cabin Home (Published by author, Nebraska City, 1938, 1940, 1943.) 
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occupant, in 1851. When the state highway was put through 
in recent times, the cabin was moved about 25 feet to the 
north, was placed on a foundation of natural limestone 
and was somewhat changed or restored by Bartling in 
minor ways. An earthen cave for storage was excavated 
near it, as is sometimes the practice nowadays, though 
refrigeration has done much to end such caves. Bartling 
says that when the house was moved it was placed over 
the original cave site. The “cave” is now much like a 
10x12 cellar to the cabin. The entrance (or perhaps it 
was the outlet), now just outside to the east, was originally, 
it is stated, in a ravine about 75 feet west of the cabin 
and hidden in the underbrush; traces of it are supposedly 
still to be seen there. Accounts vary. Those knowing the 
early days have affirmed that there was originally no 
connection between the cabin and the cave;!! others state 
that the cave was a tunnel running directly under the 
Mayhew home and entered by a trap door in the cabin;!* 
others that a cistern was enlarged to form the cave." 
Since the cabin was moved in recent times and is said to 
be now over the original cave site, it could not have been 
over it originally. The cistern testimony is probably er- 
roneous too. 

Brown’s best biographer, Oswald Garrison Villard, 
stated the following concerning the last appearance of 
Brown in Nebraska City, that told in the newspaper item 
of 1859 quoted above. The last lines deserve special at- 
tention. 


On the 19th of December, 1858, began one of the most pic- 
turesque incidents in John Brown’s life . . . his incursion into 
Missouri and his liberation of slaves by force of arms. While 
as already recorded Brown had taken two slaves out of Kansas 
to freedom before this wholesale liberation and was through- 
out his life an ever-ready agent of the Underground Railroad, 


11N. C. Abbott, Omaha World-Herald, October 27, 1929. 

12Nebraska City News, November 14, 1874. 

13Wayne Overturf, “John Brown’s Cabin at Nebraska City,” 
Nebraska History Magazine, XXI (April-June, 1940), 93-97 “After 
the battle of Osawatomie the cistern at the Mayhew cabin was 
converted into a cave.” See also a letter from Eugenia Rowan (aged 
80) in 1938, mentioned by Bartling, op. cit., p. 10. 
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he was at no time especially interested in this piecemeal 
method of weakening slavery. It was to his mind wasting 
time, when a bold attack might liberate five hundred or a 
thousand slaves.14 


Whether or not Brown had previously taken more than 
two or three slaves out of Kansas to freedom," his arrival 
with the group of Missouri slaves chronicled in the Ne- 
braska City newspaper of February 12, 1859, was his 
only expedition of the kind. The operations of the Under- 
ground may have been pretty steady before, during, and 
after his coming to Kansas; but Brown himself devoted 
his activities to other matters than “piecemeal” rescues. 
After reaching Canada with his group of freed slaves in 
1859 he planned the Harper’s Ferry debacle in which 
his leading men were killed and he himself was captured 
and, on December 2 of that year, was hanged. 

Villard’s biography supplies a chronology of Brown’s 
movements from his departure for Kansas till his death.'* 
It is important to note from it his visits to Nebraska City, 
when they occurred, and who was with him. He first 
arrived in Kansas October 7, 1855. The probable date of 
his leaving Topeka for Nebraska is July 23, 1856. He 
reached Nebraska City soon thereafter. Those in his 
party are enumerated by Villard.'? No fugitive slaves were 
with him on this trip. He arrived at Topeka on his return 
journey, August 10. On October 8 after the battle of 
Osawatomie, he narrowly escaped capture by Lieutenant 
Cooke near Nebraska City and went on to Tabor and 
Chicago. This time a fugitive slave was along. A. B. Keim 
places this liberation in 1855,'* but Brown did not leave 
Kansas for Nebraska in that year. Brown’s son, Jason, 
gave the following account: 


14Oswald Garrison Villard, John Brown: A Biography Fifty 
Years After (Boston, 1910), p. 367. 

15Villard notes that Brown’s son, John Brown, Jr., freed 
two slaves in 1856, but they were returned to their masters. /bid., 
pp. 150-151. 

16] bid., p. 672. 

1T]bid., p. 222. 

18A, B. Keim, “John Brown in Richardson County,” Trans- 
actions and Reports of the Nebraska State Historical Society, Il, 
109-18. Keim tells of Brown’s headquarters in Falls City but says 
nothing of the Nebraska City cave in Otoe County. 
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We crossed the river at Topeka. We had a one-mule team 
and a one-horse covered wagon. The mule team was full of arms 
and ammunition that father was taking out to Tabor... In 
the covered one-horse team was a fugitive slave covered with 
hay, father lying sick, Owen, John and I. Owen, John and I 
walked all we could to save the horse . . . We finally got both 
wagons together at the ferry at Nebraska City and camped. 
Next morning we crossed the river by rope ferry, into the 
southeast corner of Iowa. When we landed we let the contra- 
band out of the hay, fixed him up as best we could, and 
traveled on to Tabor. There Owen stopped and the Negro 
there found work.!® 


Note the word camped in Jason Brown’s account of their 
stay at Nebraska City. Brown started back to Tabor 
about October 27, 1856, but did not return to Nebraska 
and Kansas. Instead he went again to Chicago and on east. 
In the fall of 1857 he again reached Nebraska and pro- 
ceeded to Topeka where he stayed a few days, then started 
back to Nebraska City on November 17. Again there 
were no fugitive slaves in the party.*° He arrived at Tabor 
about November 22 and journeyed east again. During 
his brief stay in Tabor Brown offered to take his men, go 
to Nebraska City and rescue from jail a slave who had 
run away and had lost his arm when captured, if the 
Tabor people would pay his actual expenses. He promised 
to put the slave in their hands, but they were afraid of 
the consequences and did not give him the means.”! Brown 
left Boston on the last of his journeys to Kansas on June 
3, 1859, and was in Lawrence on June 26. On December 
20, 1858, came his raid into Missouri described by Villard. 
He entered Nebraska February, 1859 (this was his last 
day in Kansas), crossed the Missouri River at Nebraska 
City, reached Tabor with his slaves on February 4, and on 
March 12 saw them ferried over to Windsor, Canada. 
Of much interest and special pertinence is a letter 
from Belpre, Kansas by E .F. Mayhew, son of Allen B. 
Mayhew who built the cabin. It was written in 1925 in 
response to an inquiry from N. C. Abbott of Nebraska City. 


19Villard, op. cit., p. 262. 
20] bid., p. 308. 
21] bid., p. 311. 
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The cave you speak of on my father’s farm was dug in 
the fall of 1856 and used for storing potatoes. It was later 
enlarged to three rooms and used for storing wine only one 
season. ... There was never a Negro in it while my father 
owned it that we know of. However, there was a Negro woman 
at our house one night on her way north. She and the ones 
instrumental in bringing her there had been directed by John 
Kagy. At another time Kagy brought 14 Negroes there for 
breakfast one morning. It was at this time that the officers 
and some men from Missouri came to the house after him. 
Although my father told them he was upstairs they were 
afraid to go after him, knowing he was armed. . . My father 
told them not to bring any more Negroes there, as it was 
only making trouble. ..I lived in the log house from the 
time I was about 6 until I was about 12 years old. We moved 
into another about 1860.22 


This testimony accounts for the cabin and the cave 
till 1860 or perhaps 1859 or possibly, if Mayhew’s date is 
very vaguely given, till 1857. The Mayhew son should 
know whereof he writes. Any of the three Pound children, 
brought up like the Mayhews, in or near a small prairie 
town, would have explored a cave so close to their home 
and would have known of the goings on there, whether 
in the daytime or night, this when they were between the 
ages of six and twelve. 

If Allen B. Mayhew helped by his father-in-law Ab- 
raham Kagy, dug the cave and the Mayhews lived in the 
cabin from 1851 till 1860 or thereabouts, it would seem 
that if the cave was ever a hiding place for freed slaves 
it must have been after John Brown’s death. The Kagys 
were strong abolitiorists. John Henry Kagi (he preferred 
to respell the name in the Swiss way), brother of May- 
hew’s wife, was an exceptionally able young man. At one 
time he was the Kansas correspondent for the New York 
Herald Tribune, and he was one of John Brown’s chief 
advisers and assistants. He surely visited his sister at the 
cabin more than the one time when he brought the slaves 
to be fed and was asked not to do so again. Kagi was 
killed, however, at Harper’s Ferry at the age of twenty- 
four. This link between the cabin and freed slaves did not 
exist after 1859. John Brown may have been with Kagi 


220maha World-Herald, October 22, 1927. 
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several times; but the cabin was never his headquarters 
and it is not probable that he ever led slaves there, in 
view of the younger Mayhew’s statement and of Villard’s 
records of Brown’s movements. 

There was, then, a cave near the log cabin in the 
years between the Osawatomie event in the spring of 1856 
and Brown’s last visit to Nebraska in February, 1859, 
the year of his Harper’s Ferry disaster. That he was ever 
in the cabin more than casually, if that, or that Negroes 
were hidden in the cave in his lifetime has not been estab- 
lished. 

A puzzling testimony at variance with that of E. F. 
Mayhew is that of John H. Blue, editor of a Nebraska 
City newspaper, the Chronicle. Blue wrote on October 27, 
1874, that is, fifteen years after Brown’s death: 


The Nebraska City cave was dug after the battle of 
Osawatomie, in which John Brown lost a son, and he reverted 
to more secretive methods of removing slaves from the south. 
Bands of renegades were organized at strategic points and 
friends of Brown in Nebraska City organized a “Vegetarian 
Society” under which guise they drew in the more fanatical 
abolitionists. The Vegetarian Society members lived up to the 
name of their organization, so to speak, by declaring that 
the cave was dug in which to store fruits and vegetables for 
winter use. The cave, however, never harbored food until long 
after the Civil War and people other than the slave runners 
moved on the land. 


This seems inaccurate since the cave was dug in Allen 
Mayhew’s day and, if the Vegetarian Society used it, it 
must have been after the Mayhews had moved and after 
Brown’s death in 1859. Doubtless, however, the Under- 
ground was still operating after Brown and J. H. Kagi 
died. 

Mrs. Lena Linhoff who lived in the cabin in 1886 said 
that on the door casing in the basement leading to the 
cave were written not fewer than fifteen names of Negroes. 
This is hardly of help in determining whether, if ever, 
Negroes were in the cave while John Brown was alive. 
And one wonders how she determined certainly, so many 
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years after the Civil War, that the names were those of 
Negroes.** 

Finally, here is contemporary lore of the cave as 
familiar to Robert Brust, a student from Nebraska City 
attending the University of Nebraska in 1948: 


Perhaps the most interesting legend centers around an old 
log cabin which is built over an underground tunnel. The cabin 
and cave are called Tom Brown’s [sic] Cave. During the 
Civil War the cave was used as a part of an Underground 
Railroad system which smuggled slaves to Canada and free- 
dom. 

Many people that have visited the cave have sworn that 
they have heard the joyous singing of the slaves. The singing 
is caused by the wind blowing through the crevices of the 
tunnel and it caused a low moaning sound which gives the 
effects of Negro singing. 


Whatever is or is not the “historicity” of the John 
Brown Cabin and Cave, it is clear that considerable folk- 
lore has sprung up about them. The cabin was owned by 
Edward D. Bartling, recently deceased, from the 1880’s 
till 1948. In his pamphlet history of it, John Henry Kagi 
and the Old Log Cabin Home (1938, 1940, 1943), he gives 
many facts but there are many omissions and he is vague 
concerning essentials. The cabin may fairly be called 
John Brown’s Cabin in these days, I suppose, for it is 
now a small John Brown Museum; but John Brown never 
lived in it nor controlled it, may never have visited it, 
and it seems unlikely that slaves were ever in it during 
his lifetime. If they were it could have been but once, that 
in the expedition of the year of Harper’s Ferry, 1859, pro- 
vided the Mayhews had left it by that time. Even if the 
Mayhews were no longer occupants as early as 1857, Brown 
had no fugitive slaves with him to house there in his 
Nebraska visit of that year. It seems certain that no re- 
liance may be placed on statements such as that in the 
Federal Guide to Nebraska (“Here John Brown of Ossa- 
watomie had runaway slaves ...A score of fugitive 
slaves at a time were secreted in the dungeon rooms,”) or 


23Bartling, op. cit., p. 8. 
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that in Bartling’s pamphlet (“During the troublesome 
days following the Missouri Compromise John Brown and 
his followers aided hundreds of slaves to escape from 
Missouri,” or that of N. C. Abbott in his sympathetic 
and well written newspaper article (“There is no doubt 
that John Brown brought hundreds of slaves to Nebraska 
on their way north’). 


III 
CAVES OF THE NIOBRARA REGION 


The upper Niobrara river of northeast Nebraska, 
called L’Eau Qui Court, “Running Water” by early French 
explorers and traders, flows onward through the sand- 
hill region beyond Valentine in Cherry County till it 
reaches the Missouri in Knox County on the border of 
South Dakota. Mari Sandoz, native and laureate of the 
sandhill country, has supplied lore of several caves of the 
so-called Nebraska Panhandle and eastward. The caves 
of the region are usually of sandstone with strong lime 
stone characteristics and soft formations beneath. Buffalo 
Springs Cave and Fly Speck Billy’s Cave, for instance, 
are in sandstone. 


Buffalo Springs Cave 


Miss Sandoz has given me the following account of 
this cave. She recalls mention of it, she says, somewhere 
in anthropological literature of the Sioux, but we are unable 
to identify the place. 

“Old timers used to tell of seeing buffalo herds hit 
the dry bed of the Platte in late summer looking for water. 
Finding no water but smelling it underground, the great 
herds milled around on the sandbars until it welled up 
around their hoofs. These buffalo springs, as they were 
called there, were common and temporary, but Deer 
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Creek which flows north of the sandhills into the Niobrara 
river, starts in a cave that the Indians say was made by 
the buffalo. It seems that in the Great Dry Time, long 
before the White Man came, there had been no rain for 
sO many moons that the people were dying of thirst and 
hunger, the rivers just dusty gullies and the thirsty buffalo 
gaunt as the empty parfleches in the tipis. When it seemed 
as if everything but the buzzards must die, an old buffalo 
cow threw up her head as though she smelled something, 
and led off into sandhills, the weak herds struggling after 
as fast as they could; the Indians too. At a sandy spot 
against a big hill, the cow stopped and the herds milled 
around her, bellowing and pawing, until suddenly water 
came up around their hoofs. By the next morning the 
buffalo spring had washed back under the hill, making a 
cave, the water boiling up strong and clear ana cold and 
flowing away in a creek that found its way to the dry 
bed of the river, the first water there for months. 

“After that other springs appeared and soon it was 
raining again, the Dry Time almost forgotten. But the 
Indian youths went over to that hill for their puberty 
fastings that were to bring them the guiding vision if they 
lay long enough on the blown-out top in sun and darkness. 
Afterward they came down and drank the water from 
the cave and made their sweat lodge with the scrub wil- 
lows that had sprung up. The Indians brought their sick 
and injured here too, for the medicine water from the 
cave. My father used to tell us of hunting deer with one of 
his old Ogalalla Sioux friends who wouldn’t let him shoot 
any deer they found drinking at the little stream where 
it left the cave or resting in the buck brush near by. Not 
even if they were short of meat. 

“There is a story that when Conquering Bear was 
shot in the Grattan fight down on the Platte river in 
1854, the Indians tried to get him to Buffalo Springs 
Cave, certain that he would not die if he could be bathed 
in the river. They reached the Niobrara and moved down 
it as fast as their gravely wounded chief could endure, 
but when they were within a day’s travoix travel, the old 
man could go no farther.” 
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Road Agent’s or Fly Speck Billy’s Cave 


According to Mari Sandoz pretty much the whole 
Panhandle country of Northwest Nebraska has _ been 
searched over and dug into for hidden gold stolen from 
Black Hills stages back in the ’70’s and ’80’s by road 
agents, or, as easterners would call them, highwaymen. 
“Usually,” she says, “the amount named for the buried 
caches is $300,000, and sometimes the thieves were said 
to have been three men, perhaps including a not very 
heroic robber called Fly Speck Billy. They were said to 
have hidden out in a cave in the Niobrara bluffs and to 
have fallen to quarreling among themselves over the 
division of the gold. Sometimes one or two, or even all 
three of the men died, it was said, from the shooting re- 
sulting from the quarrel. In any case the gold was always 
assumed to be buried a short distance from the cave, 
either before the fight or afterward by the surviving. The 
marker by which the place could be recognized later was 
a line of three small pine trees standing like horsebackers 
along the top of the bluff above. There were three such 
trees not far from the place Old Jules homesteaded in 
1884. By then there had been regular invasions of treasure 
hunters. After two of the three trees had been cut down, 
perhaps by some settler needing the poles, the substantial 
stumps and the remaining tree seemed to serve very well 
as a lure for the shovel men. 

“There was a cave too within half a mile of our place 
and this was supposedly the place of the quarrel. Mostly 
the digging was between the cave and the trees, not on 
our land. But my father used to go up to watch a while, 
with his Winchester along, of course, since he never left 
the house without it. Usually the men reached nervously 
for their revolvers when he suddenly appeared beside them. 
He used to tell of these encounters and laugh so hard he 
choked. ‘Hell, go ahead. People have been digging here 
ever since I came to the country,’ he usually told them. 
But not once did any of them take him up on his invitation 
to come down to the house for supper. 
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“The diggings usually blew in before many months, 
or, if they were deep enough to endanger stock, somebody 
would go up and throw enough dirt into them to make them 
safe. But the cave was cool and moist and a fine place 
for the boys of the region to explore, and for picnickers 
to go to or to flee to in a shower. Often at night there 
were lights there; matches struck, or even a fire started 
that was shielded inside but somehow reflected a little 
into the dark. The more superstitious and fanciful saw 
ghosts around there late at night, from the road of course. 
The dead men haunting their booty, it was said. Several 
times men talked of utilizing them in the search for the 
$300,000, but it didn’t work out. Several times, too, fleeing 
bad men were said to be hiding there, and the local joke 
for a time was to elect the most timid man of the com- 
munity constable and then tell him to go arrest the hide- 
outers in Billy’s cave. For a while a local chicken thief 
used the cave to hide his loot, and for several years after- 
ward the cave stank in bad weather and was full of chicken 
feathers. As late as 1942 I received letters from people 
still hopeful about Fly Speck Billy’s Cave as the key to the 
lost gold. I often wondered how anyone could be certain 
that, if the treasure ever was there, it hadn’t been dug 
up and carried away, say, by the two men who came poling 
a raft down the river, with maps and compass, a big bull 
dog, and two 30-30 rifles. 

“The last time I saw the cave was in 1931. It had 
fallen in, making a washed gulley, but there were some 
rather recent diggings around it, with a lot of wind- 
exposed potsherds scattered over the turned-up earth; 
evidence of a much earlier occupancy than Fly-Speck 
Billy’s or anybody else’s with $300,000 of Black Hills gold.” 


There are stories of the cave where the body of Crazy 
Horse, the Sioux chief was said to have been hidden for 
about a month after he was killed at Fort Robinson in 
September, 1877. Memory of the site of this cave, if there 
was one, has been lost. In the Crawford and Crow Butte 
regions in Sioux County are several caves said to be 
Indian hideouts. Doc Middleton’s cave, supposedly his 
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secret headquarters, is in the Niobrara river canyons north 
of O’Neill. Doc (David C.) Middleton was a cattle rustler, 
gambler, ex-convict, and performer in Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West Show. He died in a county jail in Wyoming where 
he was confined for bootlegging. And of course there is a 
Jesse James cave farther east in Knox County, beyond 
the mouth of the Niobrara, where he is said to have con- 
cealed himself when he lived there with Indians. This is 
probably to be associated with Devil’s Nest near Crofton. 
This region of rough meadow and woodland was described 
in the journal of Lewis and Clark who camped here in 
1804. Calvin Ravenscroft of Kennedy in Cherry County 
reports that on the Snake river where it flows into the 
Niobrara is a cave, now cemented over to some extent, in 
which was said to live a man who thought he had discovered 
perpetual motion. He shut himself in the cave to try to 
perfect his machine. 


IV 
OTHER CAVES 
Big Bear Hollow 


East of Winnebago and near the northern end of 
Memorial Park in Thurston County is a wooded inden- 
tation of special interest discussed in 1934 by Ora Russell 
of Decatur.** It is surrounded by hills and sheer cliffs of 
white Dakota sandstone. According to a fairly well-known 
legend, in a cave in one of these hills lived Big Bear, a mys- 
terious creature half man and half bear, given to descend- 
ing on Indian villages and carrying away women folk 
through magic power. Big Bear was protected by other 
black bears invested with magic against which the arrows 
of the Indians were futile. Once he stole an Indian girl 
who was on her honeymoon with her husband. The latter 
trained two young bears as ferocious fighters. Agairist 
these, Big Bear’s protectors lost their magic. Big Bear 


24Lincoln Journal and Star, December 9, 1934. 
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himself was killed by the Indian and Indians again hunted 
in the hollow. 


Barada Cave and Robbers’ Cave 


Barada Cave not far from Falls City is a hollowed’ out 
place under a limestone cliff, made by the action of water. 
Tradition has it that this cave sheltered horse-thieves. 
Its name comes from the small town of Barada which 
was named from an early settler, Antoine Barada (1807- 
1887), about whom legends and tall tales of his great 
strength have grown up. Robbers’ Cave is on this side 
of Holy Fireplace Point near the Winnebago Indian agency 
in Thurston County. It is now only a small recess in the 
bluff overlooking the Missouri river. The Federal Guide 
to Nebraska describes it as once the hideout of river ban- 
dits: “When an unsuspecting trapper was seen floating 
his season’s catch down the river, the bandits would as- 
sail him and take his furs. At one time the opening of the 
cave formed a right angle and it was necessary to crawl 
on hands and knees to enter it. Now erosion and the des- 
tructive work of vandals have changed it. The James 
brothers are said to have evaded capture on one occasion 
by hiding in this cave after attempting to rob a bank in 
Northfield, Minnesota.”’?5 


Dripping Fork Cave 


Dripping Fork Cave, on the Platte, mentioned in John 
D. Hunter’s Manners and Customs of Several Indian 
Tribes West of the Mississippi (Philadelphia, 1823), may 
not have been in Nebraska. No records or traces of it are 
now to be found. Despite its picturesque name, Hunter’s 
reference to it is the only one that remains. 


Ponca Cave 


The so-called Ponca Cave, the creation of two im- 
aginative newspaper men, has been given considerable 






25Federal Writers Project, op. cit., p. 263. 
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space in the Nebraska press. There were a few columns 
about it in the Lincoln Sunday Star of July 5, 1925, under 
the heading “Ponca Residents Recall Discovery of Cave 
of Prehistoric Beasts and Plants.” The authors were 
Harry I. Peterson and William Huse, the latter the his- 
torian of Dixon County of which Ponca is the county seat. 
Their tall tale was repeated in the Lincoln Sunday Journal 
and Star, March 28, 1948, twenty-three years later. 

Ponca is in northeast Nebraska, near where the 
Missouri river rounds the corner bordering South Dakota 
and Iowa. About 1915 fossil remains such as shark teeth 
and turtle shells were uncovered there, and a large fossil 
fish, now in a Chicago Museum, was blasted from the 
bluffs along the river. Local legends and tales seem to 
have started up after this event; Messrs Huse and Peter- 
son’s tale is the tallest. They associated their story with 
no specific site at Ponca but claimed that it had been lost. 
Their yarn tells of vast caverns, prehistoric skeletons and 
gigantic fossilized animals beneath the northern part of 
Dixon County. It narrates the marvelous subterranean 
travels of “Professor Jermiah Perrigoue, who liked geology 
and liked to dig along the biuffs for fossils, minerals and 
petrifications.” 

In 1876, Perrigoue found a great hole or an abandoned 
mine shaft 85 feet deep. He went through a fissure in the 
rock about 150 yards, then turned sharply to the left. 
Below him he saw to his amazement a gigantic cavern, a 
room supported by enormous trees reaching to 300 feet, 
their leaves turned into a canopy of stone. In this ancient 
forest he found petrified worms, a gigantic bird, terrible 
reptiles, a pherodactyl, dinotherium, megatherium, plesio- 
saur, ichthyosaurus, and paleotherium. Some of these 
creatures seemed to have been engaged in a death struggle 
before their demise. Other features of the great cavern 
were a subterranean river and a waterfall. Perrigoue pene- 
trated more than two miles from the entrance and spent 
more than two days before retracing his steps. Finally, 
“Near the entrance where he had enlarged the fissure he 
encountered the dread fire-damp, and to his utter horror 
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he saw the gauze of his miner’s lamp had taken fire and 
was shooting up flames. In desperation he tried to ex- 
tinguish them and finding it impossible he hurled the lamp 
far from him and scrambled up the shaft. He had barely 
reached the upper world before a terrible explosion heaved 
the ground, the shaft disappeared and this extraordinary 
sarcophagus was eternally sealed.” 


Shelter Caves 


Shelter caves, the once-inhabited homes of subter- 
ranean earth-lodge dwellers, have been found in many parts 
of the country, in the Ozarks, for instance, and in West 
Texas. Dr. Earl H. Bell, formerly anthropologist at the 
University of Nebraska, discovered a number of these in 
the 1930’s in Cheyenne and Morrill counties, and there are 
shelter caves along the Platte and the Republican rivers 
also. These have been little individualized, have had little 
prominence, and little lore has arisen about them. They 
have not been taken into account in this paper, a paper 
intended to emphasize folklore rather than archaeology, 
geology, or tribal history. 

This ends my present list of Nebraska caves and my 
account of the lore associated with them. It is not intended 
to be exhaustive even if my space permitted it. No doubt 
there are more caves than those noted here that deserve 
recording, but they have had little publicity, or only local 
publicity. I have tried to include all those that are best 
known. 

Cave lore seems to me a timely subject just now, 
when we are reminded daily that we live in the atomic age 
and may all eventually have to take shelter underground 
and become cave dwellers.?¢ 


26A National Speleological Society was established in 1939, 
to stimulate interest in caves and to record the findings of ex- 
plorers and scientists within and without the Society. Properly 
enough it subordinates folklore to adventure, discovery and scien- 
tific findings. Its tenth Bulletin, 1948, initiates in its 136 pages 
the treatment of the caves of a singe state, Texas, a state pe- 
culiarly rich in caves of special interest and importance which has 
had less attention hitherto than it deserves. 








Stage Coach and Freighter Days at 
Fort Kearny 
By Lyle E. Mantor 


N 1848 Fort Kearny on the Platte was an isolated place. 

Neither communication nor transportation had been 
regularly established and the soldiers at the post were 
almost cut off from the rest of the world. It was not until 
1850 that any regular transportation or communication 
facilities were provided over the Oregon Trail and past 
Fort Kearny. The slow but constant emigration to Utah, 
and the admission of California into the Union in 1850, 
were factors which made more rapid transportation neces- 
sary. 

Stage coach service was begun between Independence, 
Missouri, and Salt Lake City, Utah, in the summer of 
1850. This service was made possible by the action of the 
government in awarding a contract for the carrying of 
the mail between these two points. The Oregon Trail past 
Fort Kearny was followed, thus giving the fort a mail 
and passenger service not a part of the military estab- 
lishment. The service was monthly: a coach left Inde- 
pendence and Salt Lake City every four weeks, except 
in winter, carrying mail and passengers. In the winter 
the mail was carried by pack horses, no passenger service 
being provided. Two or three weeks were required to 
make the trip from Independence to Salt Lake City, 1,200 
miles; but later, when stage stations and relays of live 
stock were established along the road, the trip was made 
in less time. At first there was no definite schedule, but 
after the stations were established, a schedule was main- 
tained with some regularity. During the first years of 
stage service little use was made of it by the public. The 
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cost was borne largely by the compensation received for 
carrying the mail. Later, however, the stages became a 
popular means of overland travel and continued to hold 
that position until the first railroad to the Pacific coast 
was completed. 

Monthly stage service past the fort was continued 
until 1858 when a weekly service was inaugurated. To 
maintain its schedules the stage company had established 
stations every ten or twelve miles along the route. These 
were of two kinds, swing stations and home stations. The 
swing stations, ten or twelve miles apart, consisted of a 
stable, granary, and a room for one or two stock tenders. 
At these stations the horses were changed. The home 
stations, about fifty miles apart, were larger, for it was 
at these stations that the driver’s route ended, and here 
passengers could secure meals. A home station was located 
at Fort Kearny about forty rods distant to the west from 
the fort. There was an office, storehouse, barn, stable, 
and an eating house, most of which were built of cedar 
logs, and plainly constructed. The logs had been hauled 
more than a hundred miles by team, and the buildings 
were substantial and well answered the purposes for 
which they were used.? 

The eating house at Fort Kearny was one of the 
best along the line. Writers probably mentioned the fact 
because the meals served at most of the stations were 
not very good. Mark Twain, who was a passenger overland 
in 1861, compared the bread served at the stage stations 
to Nicholson pavement, and related that the bacon was 
condemned Army bacon which the United States would 
not feed to its soldiers in the forts, and which the stage 
company had bought at a low price.* William Fulton, who 
was at Fort Kearny in 1863, writes, “At $1 each, meals 
consisting of bacon, bread, and coffee, with sometimes 


1Seymour Dunbar, A History of Travel in America (Indianapo- 
lis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1915), pp. 1318-1319. 

2Frank A. Root and William E. Connelley, The Overland Stage 
to California (Topeka, 1901), p. 240. 

8Samuel L. Clemens, Roughing It (Chicago, 1872), pp. 43-44. 
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game.” could be obtained, but that butter and eggs were 
unknown luxuries. Frank Root mentions that he “seldom 
ate a meal between Fort Kearney and old Julesburg, in 
staging days, that was not made up in part of choice, 
juicy steaks of superb roasts cut from the ‘wild crooked- 
back’ oxen ... which were substituted for bacon and 
dry sides, while crossing the plains in those days.”’> 

Fort Kearny was a busy place during the rushing 
days of overland staging. The heavy Concord coaches, 
drawn by their four or six horse teams, and carrying 
passengers and the overland mail, rolled in daily from 
Atchison, Omaha, Nebraska City, and California. Usually 
about the station could be found a busy throng composed 
of stage men, passengers, freighters, drivers, soldiers, 
and a promiscuous crowd generally. 

At this point the stages of the Western Stage Company 
connected with the Holladay lines. The “Western” operated 
stages in Iowa and from Nebraska City and Omaha to 
Fort Kearny by way of the road on the north bank of 
the Platte. There was a considerable rivalry between 
these companies, and often in time of heavy travel, pas- 
sengers from the Western line were forced to wait days 
at Fort Kearny for a seat in the westbound stage, because 
the through passengers from Atchison were always given 
preference by the Holladay line over those from the Wes- 
tern Stage Company’s line. This caused much grumbling 
on the part of passengers and was not overcome until 
the Western line was taken over by Holladay in the sixties, 
when better accomodations were provided for the Omaha 
passengers.® 

A stage company agent was always on duty at the 
Fort Kearny station. Being at the junction of the two 
lines it was necessary to maintain an agent at this point. 


4William Fulton, “Freighting and Staging in Early Days,” 
Nebraska State Historical Society, Proceedings and Collections, V, 
363, 

5Root and Connelley, op. cit., p. 499. 

6J. Sterling Morton and Albert Watkins, History of Nebraska 
(Lincoln: Jacob North and Company, 1907), I, 96. 
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He attended to the passenger business and looked after 
the way pouch of mail which he opened daily at the fort. 
The agents who served at Fort Kearny were successively 
a Mr. Creighton, W. A. Gillispie, George M. Lloyd, and 
Ed C. Hughes.’ 

Despite the heat of summer or the cold blasts of 
winter, the stages usually went through on time. To the 
conductors and drivers there was a fascination in seeing 
the familiar landmarks in their run. One conductor writes, 
“No place on the eastern division of the overland route 
was of more interesting history than Fort Kearney. When 
riding on the stage, it mattered not whether going east 
or west—I was always glad when the old coach had ap- 
proached near enough to the fort so that I could get a 
sight of the flag floating above the garrison.” On the 
west bound trip he knew that a third of the distance from 
the Missouri River to the Rocky Mountains had been 
covered and that, upon leaving the fort, they would be 
fairly out upon the plains. On the east bound trip Fort 
Kearny meant that two-thirds of the trip between Denver 
and Atchison had been accomplished. It was here also that 
the first sod buildings west of Atchison were seen, they 
having been erected in pioneer overland freighting, pony 
express, and staging days. “The post office, built of sod— 
also used as the first telegraph office at the fort—although 
small, was in the early sixties one of the most prominent 
of the few buildings of that character between the Mis- 
souri River and the Rockies.’’® 

Until the summer of 1864 the stage line encountered 
little difficulty with the Indians. In August of that year 
Indian troubles broke out and very seriously interfered 
with the operation of the stages. These depredations, the 
worst experienced on the line, were largely confined to 
the Platte Valley. The attacks were made by Cheyennes, 
Sioux, Kiowas and Arapahoes, and extended for 400 miles, 
east and west of Fort Kearny. They began on the Little 


TRoot and Connelley, op. cit., p. 76. 
8Ibid., p. 65. 
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Blue River, 100 miles southeast of the fort and spread 
along the Platte valley, westward to Junction, on the 
South Platte River, to within eighty-five miles of Denver. 

In these depredations along the Platte not only were 
scores of people butchered but property valued into the 
thousands of dollars was destroyed. It is estimated that 
the loss of cattle, mules and other property stolen or 
destroyed in these raids amounted to nearly one million 
dollars. 

Every stage station in the eastern division of the line 
between Big Sandy and Thirty-two Mile Creek, except 
the one at Fort Kearny, was burned and the stock run 
off. The garrison at the fort was powerless to check these 
raids, which were well planned and daringly executed 
by the savages, over a radius of more than 200 miles. 
The Indians did not dare to attack the station at Fort 
Kearny, which was but forty rods from the quarters of 
some four hundred soldiers, but were able successfully to 
swoop down upon all of the others along the line. 

The stage company, in justice to the large number of 
its employees, as wel! as for the safety of the stock and 
other property, was obliged to abandon fully 500 miles of 
line, leaving its hay, grain, provisions, household furnish- 
ings, etc., to the tender mercy of the savages. Almost 
every ranch house within 150 miles east or west of Fort 
Kearny was deserted, the owners having been forced to 
flee with their families to the forts along the way. Many 
took refuge at Fort Kearny, while others fled to the 
forts nearer their homes. Even the oldest Indian traders, 
most accustomed to the ways of the Indians, were forced 
to flee. 

Commerce on the plains came to a standstill. The 
overland mail, which had been running on a daily schedule 
regularly for more than three years, stopped. The flow 
of emigrants across the plains ceased entirely and hun- 
dreds of wagons loaded with all kinds of freight were 
forced to corral at the most convenient point and remain 
motionless for weeks. Business of every nature along the 
“overland” was completely tied up. To the west of Fort 
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Kearny there was no traffic on the road, no pilgrims 
were coming or going, and the Indian scare was all-pre- 
vailing. Troops were sent out from Fort Kearny by Colonel 
William Baumer, the commanding officer, to guard the 
trail from further attack. Additional posts were tempor- 
arily established at Junction Station, forty miles east of 
the fort, and at Millallas Station, fifty miles west. Troops 
were sent from Fort Kearny to garrison each of these 
stations.® In all, stage and other traffic was tied up for 
a period of six weeks. 

Stage traffic past Fort Kearny was re-established and 
continued, somewhat irregularly, for about three months. 
A fresh Indian attack, however, broke out about the twen- 
tieth of the following January, when the Cheyenne and 
Sioux Indians made another raid along the Platte, and 
took complete charge of the stage route for several hun- 
dred miles. Holladay’s stage property suffered greatly, 
the redskins burned a large number of the partially rebuilt 
stations, stole and burned all hay and grain in sight and 
ran off all of the horses. They also played havoc with 
the few freighters who happened to be on the road during 
that time of the year. 

Again commerce over the Oregon Trail was paralyzed, 
and no west bound stage coaches were able to leave 
Atchison for several weeks. A large amount of mail ac- 
cumulated for Forts Kearny, Cottonwood and Laramie 
and for Denver, with no way of moving it. After careful 
deliberation the stage authorities decided, about February 
1, to try to get a stage through. The regular conductor, 
whose turn it was, refused to go, so Frank Root was 
chosen to undertake the hazardous trip. He started out 
from Atchison, February 7, with a coach loaded with 
more than a ton of accumulated mail. He was armed with 
a brace of revolvers and a breach loading rifle, and trusted 
to Providence to get through. 

From Atchison to Fort Kearny all went well. The 
overland road was good, and as there was little Indian 


®Post Returns, Fort Kearny, September, 1864. 
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excitement on that end of the division good time was 
made. At the fort all was excitement and around the 
military headquarters and stage station the wildest rumors 
of Indian depredations west were afloat. In view of these 
rumors, the “Overland” officers decided that it would not 
be best to send the stage on at night. The division agent 
ordered the stage to remain at Fort Kearny over night, 
since most of the run of 100 miles to Cottonwood Springs 
could be made in daylight. 

“For fourteen hours,” writes Root, “we tarried at 
the fort, much of the time discussing the rumors of Indian 
raids. Getting an early start before daylight the next 
morning, which was the tenth of February, 1865, with the 
stage stock in splendid condition, we started off at a 
lively gait up the Platte. Cottonwood Springs was reached 
a little after nine o’clock at night, after a ride of about 
sixteen hours. Much of the road during the day was in 
poor condition; still we made over six miles an hour, 
including all stops. For seventy-five miles of the distance, 
the road, which formerly was fairly swarming with white- 
covered prairie-schooners as far as the eye could reach, 
now seemed to be as barren as a desert. Not a moving 
vehicle except the stage was to be seen for nearly the 
entire distance. All the ranches were deserted, the owners 
with their families having hurriedly fled for their lives. 
Compared with former trips, along this part of the Platte, 
the journey was a very disagreeable and lonesome one.” 

Along the road were still horrible reminders of Indian 
atrocity. Fresh graves were numerous, and at Cottonwood 
Springs excitement ran high. Fresh rumors came in from 
all sides and it was a matter of conjecture as to how long 
the stage would have to remain there. The Indians still 
held undisputed possession of about 150 miles of the line 
and no stage or freighting outfits had gone over the route 
for several weeks. 

Resumption of stage traffic was further delayed by 
the fact that, when traffic was resumed, each stage would 


10Root and Connelley, op. cit,, p. 373. 
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have to be hauled at least 200 miles by a team of four or 
six horses without change of stock. In addition to the 
regular load of passengers and mail, every pound of hay 
and grain which the animals would consume would have 
to be hauled also. Under such conditions but thirty five to 
sixty miles would be the maximum day’s distance which 
could possibly be expected. It would take several weeks, 
at the least, to establish stations on the route again and 
stock them with animals, hay and grain. 

While Root was at Cottonwood Springs the following 
order from the commanding officer at Fort Leavenworth 
passed over the wire: “Headquarters, Department of Mis- 
souri, Fort Leavenworth, February 11, 1865. Brigadier 
General Mitchell, Omaha: I have just informed the Over- 
land Mail Company that I am prepared to protect their 
mail through this department. See that the proper protec- 
tion is given it from Fort Kearney west to insure its 
safety. (Signed) Grenville M. Dodge, Major General.’’!! 

Needless to say, the receipt of this news was highly 
gratifying to the officials and employees of the stage 
line. It also was received with satisfaction by the owners 
of the wagon trains tied up all along the Platte, and they 
got ready to move at once. The stage company at once 
began to restock its line from Fort Kearny up the Platte 
to Bijou Creek, a distance of some three hundred miles. 

Root stayed at Cottonwood Springs six days, leaving 
on February 16, with three Concord coaches and a vast 
amount of mail for Colorado, Utah and Montana, besides 
the accumulated letter mail for the Pacific coast. He 
reached Julesburg at 11 A.M., Sunday, February 19, in 
a driving blizzard, and arrived in Denver two days later, 
without incident. He remained there until March 2, when 
he left for Atchison on a Concord coach, with seven pas- 
sengers and a large load of mail. He arrived at Fort 
Kearny at 9:30 A.M., March 7, and got to Atchison on 
March 10, having been gone since February 7. 


11Jdem. 
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When traffic was regularly resumed it was found 
necessary to station soldiers at frequent intervals along 
the south side of the Platte River. Details for this purpose 
were sent from Fort Kearny and the posts west. Each 
stage, pursuant to General Dodge’s order, was attended by 
a guard of mounted soldiers from Fort Kearny. To better 
protect themselves against possible Indian attack, emigrant 
and freight outfits were required to be formed into large 
trains by uniting the individual outfits, before being per- 
mitted to go west of the fort. The men in the trains were 
organized and drilled, so that every man knew his duty 
in case of attack. The officers at the fort also saw to it 
that the trains were provided with suitable arms and am- 
munition, so that should the occasion require, they could 
resist a considerable body of Indians. 

After the Indian scare it was difficult to secure 
stage drivers, even though the highest wages were offered. 
This was especially true during the summer of 1865. 
William F. Cody, better known now as “Buffalo Bill’, 
had been a rider on the old Pony Express, and being with- 
out a job, applied for work as a stage driver. His courage 
and integrity were well known so he was employed at 
once. Writers rate him as not only one of the best Pony 
Express riders, but also as a good overland stage driver. 
Cody drove a handsome gray team, a favorite with the 
drivers, and his run was usually from Fort Kearny to 
Plum Creek, thirty five miles distant. His expert knowledge 
of the whole route from Fort Kearny to Salt Lake City, 
however, made it possible to use him anywhere along that 
division of the line. 

Even by the latter part of May conditions were not 
yet normal on the plains. Samuel Bowles started from 
Atchison on May 21 and was impressed by the high price 
which the grain for its horses cost the Overland Stage and 
Mail Company on account of the havoc made by the In- 
dians the preceding season. He and his party were alarmed 
by the lateness of the last stage from the west before their 
departure, it being eighteen hours late. It had been attacked 
by Indians about half way between Fort Kearny and 
Atchison. 
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It is the first raid of the redskins this season, and so 
thorough precautions had been made by General Connor, who 
had charge of the troops along that route, that it was believed 
there would be no trouble, the stages had assumed their old 
certainty and regularity, came in here every day within half 
an hour of the scheduled time, and left precisely at eight 
every morning and timed their arrivals at the stations along 
the route so certainly that the keepers had the meals all 
cooked and warm as the stages drove up, all the way from 
here to Salt Lake City. But today’s news shows that some 
of the Indians had broken through or run around the military 
lines. They commenced by ambushing a party of some twelve 
to twenty soldiers, mostly converted rebels, on their way up 
from Leavenworth to Fort Kearney, but without arms. Two of 
these they killed outright, and most of the rest they wounded 
so savagely that they will probably die. The next day they 
assaulted the incoming stage, which had some six or eight 
passengers, men, women and children, circling around and 
around the vehicle on well-mounted horses, and shooting their 
arrows fast and sharp—only one had a musket, and another 
a pistol—at horses and passengers. The horses were whipped 
up, the men on the coach had two rifles and kept them in 
play, and thus the Indians were held at bay until the protec- 
tion of a station and a train was secured, when the attacking 
party, finding themselves baffled, retired. They numbered 
about twenty-five in all, and their appearance on what was 
supposed to be the safest part of the route, and the one least 
protected by soldiers, has made some excitement.12 


The Indian danger was not entirely removed until 
after the era of the stage coach had passed, although 
during the last years, when the stages connected with 
the railroad, traveling was comparatively safe. 

Stage coach days were numbered before they began, 
but during its day the stage coach rendered great and 
never-to-be-forgotten service. So far as Fort Kearny was 
concerned staging days were over after 1866, for on 
October 5 of that year the Pacific railroad was completed 
to the one hundredth parallel, fifty miles west of Fort 
Kearny. 

Overland freighting from the Missouri River towns 
followed the same route past Fort Kearny as did the stage 
lines and the emigrants. The era of freighting may be 
said to have begun with the contracts let by the govern- 
ment for supplying the Utah expedition of 1857, although 


12Samuel Bowles, Acress the Continent (New York: Hurd 
and Houghton, 1865), pp. 6-7. 
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some freighting had been done prior to that time. The 
firm of Russell, Majors and Waddell, had numerous con- 
tracts for the hauling of supplies to the army of 5,000 
men commanded by Colonel Albert Sidney Johnston. This 
firm hauled over 16,000,000 pounds of supplies from 
Nebraska City, Nebraska, and from Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, to Utah in the year 1858, and required over 3,500 
wagons and 20,000 oxen to haul them. In March of that 
year they contracted to furnish the Utah army with 3,500 
head of beef cattle from the ox trains, in fat and healthy 
condition, at $7.50 per hundred, over a period of fifteen 
months.'* 

By the early sixties Fort Kearny had become an im- 
portant station on the freighting and stage routes. “In 
the rushing days of overland freighting and staging it 
always appeared to be a lively spot around Fort Kearny. 
All the vast traffic of the plains by the Platte Valley route 
went across the military reservation and within a short 
distance of the old government post. Hundreds of white- 
covered ‘prairie schooners’ were daily seen on the great 
highway. Long trains, heavily loaded with every descrip- 
tion of freight, and hauled by oxen, mules, and horses, 
could be seen going west or east at almost any hour of 
the day.’’!4 

The roads from Plattsmouth and Nebraska City joined 
about thirty miles from the Missouri River. The road 
from this junction to Fort Kearny was the best of all 
the eastern branches of the Platte route for freighting 
purposes. There was but one stream of any importance to 
cross, Salt Creek, and that had a rock bottom easy to 
ford. There was an abundance of grass, wood, and water 
all the way to the fort. The road was hard, dry and nearly 
level for the greater part of the way. It followed the 
Platte Valley for the last one hundred miles. From Ne- 
braska City the distance to Fort Kearny was 200 miles, 
and from Plattsmouth, 185. The only difficulty experienced 


13Senate Executive Documents, 35th Congress, First Session, 
Volume 12, Number 46, Serial 929, pp. 2-4. 
14Root and Connelley, op. cit., p. 240. 
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by freighters on this route was the uncertainty of Mis- 
souri River navigation from St. Joseph north. Hence many 
of the outfits started from the Missouri city rather than 
from Plattsmouth or Nebraska City. 

The road from Omaha to Fort Kearny was first 
opened by the Mormon emigration, and followed the north 
bank of the river. It had many natural advantages, was 
a broad trail, with but gentle rise (about eight feet to 
the mile), and no difficult streams to ford. It passed 
ever an undulating prairie country which was well wooded 
and watered. The northerly location of Omaha, however, 
hundreds of miles from the terminus of any railroad, 
prevented this route from being very extensively used by 
regular freighters, although it was the shortest route to 
Fort Kearny, being about 180 miles distant. Although 
not extensively used by freighters it was much traveled 
by emigrants to Pike’s Peak and to California and was 
used exclusively by the annual Mormon expeditions, which 
started from Florence, some three miles to the north of 
Omaha. 

The old Mormon trail extended up the north bank 
of the Platte, but there was a crossing opposite Fort 
Kearny connecting with the routes south of the river. 
The Mormons usually kept to the north bank, wishing 
to avoid coming in contact with the “Gentile” emigrants, 
most of whom followed the trail to the south of the river. 

From Fort Kearny the carrying trade to the gold 
regions followed the great military road to Fort Laramie 
and from thence along the Sweetwater River and through 
the South Pass. Of it a writer in 1860 said, “a better 
natural road does not exist anywhere in the United 
States.”25 

Accurate statistics on plains freighting are difficult 
to secure. The enterprises were private and such books 
as were kept were seldom preserved. The risks involved 
in the business were so great, even though the chance for 
profit was sometimes good, that nearly every freighting 


15Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XLIV (January 1861), 34-35. 
34-35. 
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firm, sooner or later, went into bankruptcy. When this 
occurred it was unlikely that any books or papers of 
importance would be saved. 

Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine for January, 1861, gives 
some interesting figures for the carrying trade of 1860. 
According to these statistics 36,074,149 pounds of freight 
were transported during that year. A total of 16,439,134 
pounds were hauled out of Kansas City, most of this 
probably going over the Santa Fe trail, although a part 
may have followed the old Oregon Trail route. To carry 
this tonnage originating at Kansas City required 7,000 
horses and mules, 28,000 oxen, more than 3,000 wagons, 
and the employment of over 7,000 men. 

Freight passing over the Platte route and past Fort 
Kearny started from Atchison and Leavenworth, Kansas 
Territory, St. Joseph, Missouri, and Nebraska City and 
Omaha, Nebraska Territory. From Atchison, 6,007,943 
pounds were sent; from Leavenworth, 5,656,082 pounds; 
from St. Joseph, 1,672,000; from Nebraska City, 5,496,000; 
and from Omaha, 713,000; making a total of 20,000,000 
pounds for the season. To handle this enormous tonnage 
over the Platte route required 40,000 oxen, 4,000 wagons, 
and more than 4,500 men. 

The same statistics estimate that the total capital 
invested was $5,545,900, the value of the oxen alone, at 
thirty-five dollars a head, being $1,378,500. The average 
wagon cost one hundred fifty dollars, this item running 
well over a million dollars. Only the allurement of large 
profits could attract such huge amounts of capital, and 
had it not been for the depredations of the Indians, 
freighting firms would have shown good profits. With 
good luck one trip often paid for the capital outlay of 
the train. The Indians, however, could not be classified as 
“good luck.” 

Wagon freighting across the plains increased each 
year during the decade following 1858, and probably was 
at its height from 1863 to 1866. During that period Russell, 
Majors and Waddell had 6,250 wagons and 75,000 oxen 
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on the road.** According to a census taken for the year 
1865, there were employed in the movement of goods, 
grain, and other stores westward from Nebraska City 
alone, 7,365 wagons, 7,231 mules, 50,712 oxen and 8,385 
men. The amount of freight leaving this one point was 
31,445,428 pounds. Frank A. Root describes the freight 
movement of that year past Fort Kearny: 


The traffic on the plains over the old military highway 
had grown to be immense long before the country through 
which it passed was settled, except in a few localities. As 
many as five hundred heavily loaded wagons a day have often 
been counted as they passed the fort, many of them with 
supplies for Forts Laramie and Bridger, besides great numbers 
destined for merchants in the Mormon capital. In six weeks 
during the spring of 1865 a count was kept, showing that 
no less than 6,000 wagons, each loaded with from one to four 
tons of freight, had passed the Government post, bound west. 
Nine hundred of them passed in the last three days of the 
count. 


Until Fort Kearny was reached, the freighters were 
out of touch with the rest of the world. The telegraph line 
did not follow the route which they took, but instead, went 
up the river from St. Joseph, through Brownville, to 
Omaha. From there it followed the north bank of the 
Platte River to a point opposite Fort Kearny, where it 
crossed the river to the fort. Here the freighters again 
could have the advantage of communication. This proved 
very helpful to them for, with the aid of the telegraph, 
they could keep posted on the prices of grain, produce, 
and provisions, at all of the leading eastern markets. One 
Atchison firm, with a large quantity of whiskey en route 
across the plains during the Civil War, made about 
$50,000 additional on its shipment by adding a special 
tax which Congress had imposed after its liquors had left 
the Missouri River. The news of this tax reached the ox 
train by telegraph.'® 


16Charles F. Lummis, “Pioneer, Transportation in America,” 
McClure’s Magazine, XXVI (November 1205), 84-85. 

17Root and Connelley, op. cit., p. 242. 

18]bid., p. 180. 
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Freighting outfits were not permitted to camp on 
the military reservation at Fort Kearny, owing to scarcity 
of grass. Many of them camped, therefore, at Dobytown, 
at the western edge of the reservation, and but two miles 
from the fort. Here they were protected by the fort and 
were able to make necessary repairs before going on. As 
a result quite an outfitting town grew up at Dobytown, 
which flourished until the freighters were supplanted by 
the railroad. 

The building of the Union Pacific Railroad made 
past Fort Kearny in 1866 revolutionized freight transpor- 
tation. The old overland trail fell into disuse and the fort 
was no longer a factor in staging or freighting. 
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That Cass County Court House-An 
Informal History 


By N. C. Abbott 


HE visitor being shown through the Cass County 
} court house at Plattsmouth is undoubtedly intrigued 
by a unique style of architecture. The driver of a horse- 
less carriage on U.S. 75, three blocks away, if he is on the 
hour, may remark upon the beautiful and sonorous chime 
rendered by the great clock in the tower. Such clocks are 
not common in the West as they are in the eastern sections 
of the country. And this one at Plattsmouth is particularly 
worthy of comment. But few people, strangers or home 
folks, are aware of the exciting history connected in 
several spots with this temple of justice. Though this 
narration of that history is highly informal, there are 
uncontestable sources in support. 

Cass County was created March 7, 1855 by act of the 
territorial legislature meeting at Omaha. The name “Cass” 
was there bestowed and boundaries defined. And these 
words, to quote exactly, were used: “And the county seat 
of said county is hereby located at Plattsmouth.”! 

Thus things got going. The county grew in population 
and wealth. A court house was built and order established 
in the American way. In it trials were held, marriage 
licenses issued, ‘divorces granted, taxes paid—in fact all 
of the business which we conceive as going forward in 
such a building was carried on. In this old court house, as 
we perhaps should call it to distinguish it from the modern 
successor, was all the machinery which the Anglo-Saxon 
has been accustomed to set up for law and order. 


1Laws of Nebraska, 1855, p. 336. 
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Despite seeming prosperity, funds for public buildings 
were hard to come by in territorial Nebraska, and this 
first Cass County court house was a tiny structure, only 
forty feet long and twenty feet wide, with basement, 
first and second floors. Even so, it provided more than 
enough room for the routine of public functions, and the 
second floor was used for lodge sessions, church services, 
receptions, parties, teas and meetings of discussion clubs— 
for all sorts of assemblies, in fact, including political 
rallies. Indeed, the second floor might not have been 
finished for some time had not the Masonic lodge desired 
to use it. 

The Masons entered into an oral agreement with the 
county fathers on October 5, 1863. Later (March 7, 1864) 
reduced to writing, the agreement granted the lodge use 
of the upper floor and such part of the basement as was 
necessary for keeping its wood safe and dry for three 
years, from January 1, 1864 at $80.00 per annum, or 
$6.67 per month.” In lieu of cash rental the trustees agreed 
to do the plastering, put in all necessary partitions, doors, 
platforms and other equipment as might be required, the 
cost of same to be deducted from the rental fee. 

The commissioners also reserved the use and controt 
of said room twice a year for holding of district court 
such length of time as the court might be in session. The 
statutes then provided that the terms should be in April 
and October of each year. The lodge reserved the right 
to sublease the room. 

The lodge immediately proceeded to carry out its 
part of the contract so that the hall might properly be fit 
for its dual purpose: lodge room for eleven months, court 
room about one month. Later the court needed the upper 
floor a greater part of the time, so the lodge moved to 
other quarters approximately a year before Nebraska 
became a state. The furniture and partitions, the railing, 
gate and doors had been constructed largely by the lodge 


2William Evers, “History of the Masonic Lodge of Plattsmouth,” 
MS in possession of author. 
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members themselves. It was their plastering and their in- 
side work. All was done with much merriment like unto a 
family decorating a Christmas tree. 

And the fraternal organization, it should be added, 
was most gracious in rental to other groups at such times 
as the order did not need the accomodations for itself. 

The second story of the court house thus became in 
fact the social center of Plattsmouth, just as similar 
primitive structures served in many other Nebraska terri- 
torial communities. 

All went along well for two or more decades until 
some of the folk living out in the country began to feel 
the court house was too far away. It should be nearer 
the center of the county. It took some citizens a day to 
drive into the county seat, and another day to get back 
home again. The round trip, so they said, should be ne- 
gotiated from any spot within the borders in one day. 
And so began the great fight for county seat removal. 
Weeping Water intended to show its superiority in every 
way. And all of the uitlanders were urged to take part. 

That was a glorious fight, back in 1888-9, when the 
issue was joined. Charge and counter-charge! Crimination 
and recrimination! Though each side threw dust in the 
air and talked of justice and injustice, it is probable that 
most of the inhabitants of Cass County, just as is common 
in the world at large, were thinking of themselves. And 
of their own interests. Each side charged afterward that 
fraudulent voting had been done by their opponents. And 
each probably told the truth. 

After the ballots had been counted and Plattsmouth 
declared winner by court decision and again by Supreme 
Court affirmation, the victors in the fray moved for the 
erection of a new court house to take the place of the one 
outmoded. 

And the beautiful building now in use by the people 
of Cass County was the outcome. But it wasn’t built in 
a day or in sweet brotherly love. More than once did issues 
inhering as to the building of a new temple of justice arise 
and the Nebraska Supreme Court asked to interpret the 
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law and the evidence. To Plattsmouth was now awarded 
the county seat but not without a struggle would the 
opponents permit funds for the new structure. 

Without going into a long narrative of the acrimonious 
contests that stirred people generally in Cass County and 
which got into district and supreme courts and ran the 
gauntlet of two elections, I shall take up only the principal 
features. 

The Plattsmouth Weekly Herald, in its issue of De- 
cember 10, 1891, gives a minute description of the building 
as it was nearing completion. The reporter undoubtedly 
had blue prints before him and was accompanied on his 
trip through the edifice by Commissioner Todd. He prob- 
ably talked with the architect, with the contractor, and 
with the other commissioners also. Such advantage as he 
then possessed for his article I do not now have. 

The cost appears to have been $80,000 and the dim- 
ensions are 80% feet east and west, 102 feet north and 
south, the main square of the building 49 feet high and 
the height of the main building to the top of the tower, 
near the top of which is the clock of four faces, 135% feet. 

The materials used are entered by this author: 


The first, or basement, story is constructed of Bayfield 
brown stone, received directly from Bayfield, Wis. This stone 
is of the most durable quality obtainable. The second and 
third stories are finished with Kansas City pressed brick, 
embellished with artistic stone trimmings, All the cornice, 
flashings, valley and downspouts are constructed of 16-ounce 
roll copper. 


The author of the Herald article also speaks of the 
American plate glass used in the structure: He adds a 
chauvinistic compliment, which may appear now slightly 
exaggerated, “There is little doubt that it excells the 
imported glass, in every particular.” 

This very fine and at that time modern structure was 
placed just west of where the little one had stood and a 
whole half-block (which we now realize was entirely too 
small) was reserved for it. The citizens were awed by 
what had been produced. Dan H. Wheeler, a well knowh 
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Nebraskan, who had moved from Plattsmouth to Omaha, 
took much satisfaction in remarking that this beautiful 
temple of justice stood on the spot originally occupied by 
his modest home. 

Although the job was practically completed in the 
month of December, 1891, it was six months later before 
the exercises of dedication were held, Monday, May 23, 
1892. 

Before entering upon a description of that momentous 
day, however, I wish to call attention to the fact that, 
though I find it nowhere mentioned in the addresses of 
the speakers or in items of the press, Cass County was 
giving to Nebraska and to the West its best example of 
what is known as Romanesque architecture as modified 
in the American way by Henry Hobson Richardson, the 
finest model of which (the one that started a short-lived 
flair for the style) may be seen in Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Boston. 

The ornate ecclesiastical structure at Copley Square, 
Boston was the culmination of the aspirations of a very 
original designer, influenced and assisted by Bishop Phil- 
lips Brooks, Robert Treat Paine and other leaders in 
church and civic life. In this great temple symbolism is 
carried out to an extreme degree, yet the simplest beholder 
is charmed by its grace and beauty. It had a large 
influence on the architecture of the United States for at 
least a quarter-century, not in the symbolism of the in- 
terior but in the massive and protective walls of the main 
structure and in the tower, or towers. 

To revert now to the narration of a day among the 
pioneers. In this new and beautiful temple of justice the 
Bar of Cass County, co-operating with the county com- 
missioners, laid out a full day of exercises to render the 
dedication complete in every respect. Too full was the 
dedication in fact. It was to begin early in the forenoon and 
last through a program in the evening. And it did that 
very thing. The result was hundreds of very tired people 
before midnight. People with frayed spirits and swollen 
feet. Each pioneer wanted to talk. Each wanted to tell 
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his particular story fully to the assembled multitude. And, 
as nearly always happens, nearly everybody was dis- 
appointed. 

But there were some high spots which deserve com- 
ment and interpretation. 

In the morning at eleven, Judge Samuel Chapman, 
presiding, called upon the United States marshal, Bradner 
Slaughter, to open the session. Judge Allen W. Field was 
at Chapman’s right and everyone stood while Slaughter 
called loudly the classic exordium: 


Oh, Yees, Oh, Yees, Oh, Yees! All manner of persons 
having business before the honorable district court, sitting in 
and for Cass County, within the State of Nebraska, let them 
come forward and they shall this day be heard. God save the 
commonwealth and this honorable court!3 


Peopie were fresh and expectant so that Judge Field 
had an excellent opportunity to give them an address 
worthy of the occasion. From this are a few excerpts: 


The county court house is above all other structures the 
people’s building. In it events will transpire that will affect 
the welfare of every citizen; about it memories of happenings 
will cluster—some happy and pleasing, others sad and mourn- 
ful. Here every tax-payer will come and deposit his portion to 
support and maintain his government. Here the owners of 
the soil will come to record and perpetuate their titles. Here 
the county fathers will assemble and legislate upon those 
things that most directly affect their constituents—upon the 
public highways and bridges—to provide for the poor and 
insane, levy the taxes and perform those many and important 
duties that make the board of county commissioners the most 
important legislative body of the commonwealth. 


After so much on the business or thing-side of court 
house activities the speaker touched eloquently a high 
plane of social and family appreciation. For he went on: 


Here will come the widow in her sorrow to hear published 
the last will and testament of him upon whom she had looked 
for care and support, and in sadness to assume the burdens 
of widowhood. Here will come the orphans for the guardianship 


3This and subsequent quotations from The Plattsmouth Daily 
Journal, May 23, 1892. 
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and protection the law affords to the fatherless. Here the 
bashful swain and blushing sweetheart will come for legal 
permission to join in wedded bliss—weal or woe—until death 
shall part. Here again will come the deserted husband, the 
neglected wife, telling their tales of woe, of promises unkept, 
of sacred vows most sadly broken. 


From these two aspects of the building he turned to 
the room in which these very exercises were being held, 
saying: 


In this court room great trials will be had, involving the 
highest and dearest rights of property, involving the lives 
and liberties of many people. Trembling in the scales of justice 
to be administered will hang the fate of who can tell, how many 
poor mortals. These walls will reverberate with the masterly 
eloquence of the Cass County Bar of today, and of generations 
to come, pleading for equal justice to all—to the poor, the 
weak and the oppressed, equally with the rich, the strong and 
the powerful. 


A feature of the morning program which lightened 
the rather serious discussions and narratives was the 
address of Major J. W. Pearman of Omaha, known as 
the early humorist of Nebraska. For many years he had 
put on sessions of the squatter legislature at Lincoln, 
which lampooned unmercifully the genuine sessions, the 
elected solons and their methods of doing business. 

For this Plattsmouth talk Pearman turned his guns 
of raillery on the two district judges, Field and Chapman, 
who were rivals for the republican nomination for con- 
gress to make the race against the young William Jennings 
Bryan, in the new gerrymandered First Nebraska District. 
Said Major Pearman: 


I have been suffering from an acute attack of the blues. 
I have been trying to get a pension and am somewhat dis- 
couraged at the outlook. I wrote to our Congressman Bryan 

. and told him of my troubles and he advised me to try a 
visit to this town to-day as a remedy. He also asked me to 
perform a service for him. It was to observe closely Judges 
Chapman and Field and to make a mental photograph of their 
behavior on this occasion, and to carefully note how the people 
seemed to regard their shy glances toward the seat in the 
national capital that Bryan himself is now warming. 


The afternoon program had three speakers of dis- 
tinction. J. A. Murphy, a pioneer editor; T. M. Marquette, 
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one of the most distinguished of Nebraska’s lawyers; and 
George W. Covell. Evidently these were extemporaneous 
with no record made at the time. 

Also set down for afternoon delivery was to be an 
address by J. Sterling Morton of Nebraska City who was 
scheduled to make the presentation of a Lewis Cass por- 
trait. On account of delay by the Missouri Pacific passen- 
ger train Morton was so late that he was called on by 
Judge Chapman just before the beginning of the evening’s 
prepared program. The picture presented at this time 
still hangs in the District Court Room. 

But as far as I am able to find out, though Morton 
in his bestowal address gave details of how the picture 
was obtained by him, no one was thoughtful enough at 
the time to write down this interesting piece of infor- 
mation. Though the painter evidently lived at Detroit I 
am unable to learn even his given name. In his Journal, 
under the calendar date which we know was correct, Mr. 
Morton notes that he asked this transaction be entered on 
the records of both district and county courts. But this 
appears to have been utterly neglected. There is no record 
of any sort in the minutes of either court. Careful re- 
search among the Morton papers, now housed at Love 
Memorial Library, University of Nebraska, has failed 
to unearth these facts. 

We can only surmise, from rather scanty hints, what 
were the real facts. It seems not unlikely, though, that the 
picture was given young Morton by the outstanding Michi- 
gan statesman as a memento of friendship. Morton’s 
grandfather had been associated with General Cass in 
land deals and in enticing immigrants to the beautiful 
Michigan peninsula. His father and uncle likewise had 
worked with the General in building the settlement of 
Monroe. Morton owed his appointment as Secretary of 
Nebraska Territory principally to the friendship of Lewis 
Cass—although he was not the General’s first choice. N. 
E. Welch, another of his Michigan proteges, was first 
choice, it might be stated. 

Now reverting particularly to the presentation of 
the portrait more than thirty years later. It appears from 
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various remarks made and various hints from time to 
time given (probably to Cass himself) that Morton, with 
the fine sense of public spirit animating the family had 
intended for many years to present the portrait to Cass 
County whenever that unit could provide a suitable home 
for it. 

This address and presentation proved the climax of 
the celebration. And the concluding program, though en- 
riched with excellent music and replete with worthy and 
historical talks, failed to get across. It is unfortunate that 
Morton’s comments could not have been saved. As a whole 
they would give significant enlightenment to the student 
digging into the evolution of our social life and the ac- 
complishment of the pioneer. 

There is one other story in connection with the Cass 
County court house that deserves telling. 

During the year 1891 the commissioners purchased 
a clock from the Seth Thomas Clock Company, now at 
Thomastown, Connecticut, and it was to be installed in 
the tower of the court house, then in process of construc- 
tion. Since Plattsmouth as a community would profit by 
this great time piece, the city agreed to stand one-half 
the expense and this complete outlay was expected to 
reach approximately $1,000.00. The negotiator for the 
sale was one Charles W. Wickersham, who residéed in 
Plattsmouth and conducted a jewelry business. This store 
was not, however, in the name of Charles but business was 
transacted under the name of the S. L. Wickersham Jewelry 
Company. Only the initials were used in the firm name 
and never her complete name Susan. It was never suspected 
by anyone that the woman was the whole company. It 
was taken for granted that Charles constituted said firm. 
It also appeared later that the clock company had no know- 
ledge that they were dealing with a woman; no knowledge 
of the manner in which the business was conducted. This 
S. L. Wickersham proved to be the wife of Charles. 

The county bought the clock from the New England 
company through the S. L. Wickersham Jewelry Company. 
Contract was executed in that name, Charles attending 
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to the details and signing for the S. L. Wickersham Jewelry 
Company. The price agreed upon was $981. 

Soon thereafter, the clock company sent out an expert 
and this specialist assisted Charles, or possibly we should 
say directed the work of installation. At any rate the two 
cooperated fully on the job. No attention whatever was 
paid to the actual ownership of the local store and Charles 
was undoubtedly the active local manager. Why the busi- 
ness was not in the husband’s name we can only conjecture. 

Soon after the clock had been installed and was found 
to operate properly, a claim was filed with the county 
clerk for the price agreed upon by county and clock com- 
pany. It was allowed by the commissioners in favor of 
the Seth Thomas Clock Company; and, after the statutory 
period, ten days or more, a warrant was issued and de- 
livered to Charles W. Wickersham. Charles immediately 
cashed the warrant, converted the amount to his own use 
and vanished into thin air, as dew before a July sun. The 
witches in Macbeth never got away more rapidly, more 
completely, or more mysteriously than Charles W. Wick- 
ersham and his wife, Susan L. Wickersham. And they never 
came back. 

When later the clock company, having awaited fhe 
arrival of its warrant till patience was exhausted, de- 
manded payment for its large clock of four faces, the 
commissioners answered that they had already made pay- 
ment to the manufacturers through the agent of the Com- 
pany, by “delivering to S. L. Wickersham, the agent of 
the relator, a warrant, No. 132 for the payment.” Frank 
Dixon, the clerk, however, admitted he had heard the 
recipient of the warrant called “Charles” but never by 
the name of “S. L. Wickersham.” 

When trial was held before the District Court, Judge 
Chapman presiding, the claim of the Seth Thomas com- 
pany was denied, on the representation that its agent had 
received payment. This decision was appealed to the Ne- 
braska Supreme Court. This higher tribunal held that 
the clock had not been paid for. It allowed the Seth Thomas 
Clock Company the amount stipulated in the contract and 
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ordered a warrant for the amount of its claim to be issued 
with legal interest thereon. The judgment of the district 
court by Judge Chapman was thus reversed. 

This decision of the Supreme Court was written by 
Judge J. J. Sullivan, one of the most learned jurists to 
serve in such capacity. A. W. Agee and Byron Clark 
appeared for the Plaintiff in error; C. S. Polk and H. D. 
Travis contra.‘ 

The opinion of the Supreme Court, written by Judge 
Sullivan in 1898, did not, however, settle the litigation, 
as the case again was carried before the highest tribunal, 
two and a half years later on a rehearing. After this 
second trial Silas A. Holcomb wrote the decision. The at- 
torneys for the plaintiff in error were again Agee and 
Clark, now joined by C. A. Rawls. The other side had 
changed attorneys, with Matthew Gering and Samuel M. 
Chapman appearing for the Commissioners.’ The last 
named was none other than the man who, as District 
Judge, had heard the case originally. 

In this second appealed hearing, the county aban- 
doned its contention that the claim had been paid to the 
clock company and took a new position; no claim had 
ever been presented, none had ever been filed, and the 
claim presented had not been properly verified. These 
propositions not only contradicted the allegations in the 
first trial but also contradicted each other. (It appears 
that the attorneys for the county were endeavoring to 
save payment of accumulated interest, a practical admis- 
sion that they were in the wrong to begin with.) 

Brushing aside the many contentions of minor im- 
portance, undoubtedly intended as a dust screen to the 
real issue (whether a just claim had been settled by hand- 
ing a warrant to Charles W. Wickersham as a genuine 
agent of the Company) the new contention was lost and 
the decision of the district court remained reversed. The 
language of the Court now was: “The cause was remanded 


4Clock Company v. Commissioners, 60 Nebraska 566. 
5Idem. 
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with directions to award a peremptory writ of mandamus, 
as prayed for by the relator.” 

Not even then was the claim settled. On November 
21, 1900, the judgment of the Supreme Court was modi- 
fied so that no interest was allowed and the warrant was 
to be drawn for the original contract price. 

Still the claim dragged on until, after approximatély 
a decade of delay Warrant Number 570, amount of $300 
in favor of the Seth Thomas Clock Company, was drawn. 

Thus ended the litigation. 




















The Nebraska State Historical Society 
In 1948 


By James C. Olson 


in these days of grave uncertainties it is of the utmost 
importance that the American people understand the sig- 
nificance of the American way of life and the basic attri- 
butes of American democracy. Likewise, it is generally 
agreed that a knowledge of American history is essential 
to an understanding of the meaning of America. For those 
of us who live in Nebraska, an important and very real 
part of the American experience is the history of this 
state and the region of which it is a part. Unless we under- 
stand or appreciate the Nebraska experience, we cannot 
hope to understand or appreciate the American experience. 

For that reason, it is particularly gratifying to report 
that during the past year the Nebraska State Historical 
Society has enjoyed a greater growth than in any other 
similar period during its 81 years of existence. From 1 
October 1947 to 30 September 1948, 586 new members were 
added to the Society’s rolls, bringing the total membership 
to 1,720, the largest in the Society’s history. All but 13 
of these new members represent the addition of paid-up, 
annual members, the backbone of the Society. In this cate- 
gory, it is interesting to observe, the Society’s membership 
has more than doubled in the last three years. 

Much of this increase comes as a result of the interest 
of old members in securing new ones. I cannot emphasize 
too strongly that the most effective way for the Society 


Brose Americans do not need to be told that 


1Read at the Seventy-First Annual Meeting of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society, Lincoln, 13 November 1948. 
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to keep growing and to keep extending its influence on 
behalf of a better understood Nebraska is for each of us 
to assume a personal obligation to increase the Society’s 
membership. I would like to remind you, as I did last 
year and the year before, that if each one of you would 
get at least one new member during the coming year, we 
could report a doubled membership at our next annual 
meeting. 

A goal toward which we all look in eager anticipa- 
tion is the occupation of a building of our own in which 
Nebraska’s treasures may be properly preserved, displayed, 
and used. I am happy to report that we are nearer the goal 
than we were a year ago. The State Treasurer has invested 
a total of $533,000.00 in United States government bonds, 
pursuant to the direction of your executive board, to be held 
until such time as the Society is prepared to construct its 
building. The five year levy under which the funds were 
collected has expired, and it is estimated that not more 
than $25,000.00 will be added through further collections. 
As was reported last year, your executive board, deter- 
mined that the people of Nebraska shall get full value for 
each tax dollar entrusted to the Society, hestitates to 
begin construction in the face of current high prices and 
uncertain building conditions. 

During the past year, also, we have steadily carried 
forward the Society’s program of bringing the history of 
Nebraska to the people of Nebraska. The Superintendent’s 
weekly column, “Out of Old Nebraska,” now beginning its 
third year, continues to increase its circulation in the press 
of the state. During the past year it was carried regularly 
by an average of approximately 100 papers each week, 
and it appeared in approximately 210 different papers. 
I wish at this time to express my deep appreciation for the 
continuing support received from the editors of Nebraska, 
the Nebraska Press Association, and Mr. Scott Greenwood, 
Manager of the Nebraska Press Association. As a further 
means of bringing Nebraska’s history to the people of 
the state, the Superintendent made 24 historical ad- 
dresses during the past year, including seven at Lincoln, 
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five at Omaha, three at Scottsbluff, two at Gering, and one 
each at Beatrice, Falls City, Fort Kearny, Grand Island, 
Nebraska City, Peru and Weeping Water. In addition, 
he read a paper at the 41st Annual Convention of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Association held at Rock Island, 
Illinois. 

The library continues to be one of the Society’s pri- 
mary responsibilities, and though we continue to be ham- 
pered by a shortage of personnel and working space, we 
have moved steadily during the past year, under the able 
direction of Miss Myrtle D. Berry, toward a more useful 
organization of our collections. Among our special projects, 
the following may be reported: 1) the work of calendaring 
the executive correspondence has been carried forward’ 
until now it virtually is completed and the material ready 
to be placed in manuscript boxes and added to our perma- 
nent files; 2) the indexing of land office records has pro- 
gressed steadily during the year and a total of 36 entry 
books now have been completed, with approximately one- 
fourth of the entries indexed typed in permanent form, 
comprising approximately 14,000 cards. 

Approximately 1,950 persons came personally to the 
library during the past year to use its facilities for re- 
search. In addition, some 400 telephone inquiries and 
about 500 written requests were answered. Approximately 
50 calls for photographs were received, one of which re- 
sulted in the loan of about 230 prints to the Newberry 
Library of Chicago. During the year the library has acces- 
sioned 520 volumes, of which 70 were purchased, 58 re- 
ceived in exchange for our publications, and 392 received 
as gifts. A total of 1,145 books were catalogued, and 
one part time worker in the bindery has bound or repaired 
620 volumes. 

The principal addition to the manuscript collections 
during the past year resulted from the transfer of approxi- 
mately 350 cubic feet of records and correspondence from 
the files of the Secretary of State. 
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In the newspaper department, a total of 369 Nebraska 
newspapers and other publications were received regularly. 
These may be classified as folows: 


I ee 24 
Weekly newspapers .....................-.--------- 279 
Bi-weekly newspapers ................----.-----+---+- 8 
Agricultural publications ........................ 9 
College and High School ........................ 14 
ee elaine 8 
Trade and Professional ....................-...---- 2 
CE SS eae 5 


A total of 300 volumes of newspapers were bound dur- 
ing the year. 

In the photograph department, the Society received 
as gifts, 66 prints and 7 negatives, in addition to two large 
albums received through the courtesy of Mr. Harold Hul- 
fish, Custodian of the Capitol, containing hundreds of 
photographs showing various stages of the construction 
of the capitol and its architectural features, the whole 
forming an invaluable pictorial record of Nebraska’s 
capitol. 

A significant addition was made to our collections of 
the work of Nebraska’s cartoonists, when Steven S. Spen- 
cer of Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, presented 260 original 
cartoons, the work of his father, the late Guy R. Spencer. 
He also gave three large scrapbooks of published cartoons, 
representative of Mr. Spencer’s work as a cartoonist for 
the Omaha World-Herald during the years 1923-1938. 

Donors of books and pamphlets include the following: 


Rev. Ray M. Baker, Luverne, Lowa 

C. E. Bobbitt, Lincoln 

Miss Alice B. Brainerd, Montreal, Canada 

H. Halderson, Newman Grove 

Erwin Keller, Topeka, Kansas 

M. I. McCreight, DuBois, Pennsylvania 

Mr. and Mrs. Lewis D. McPherson, Washington, D. C. 
N. R. Mahnken, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Boyd Perkin, Maywood 

Mrs. Dorothy H. Nyberg, Wayne 

Nebraska Legislative Council, Lincoln 

Nebraska State Journal, Lincoln 

Mrs. Elizabeth Gaylord Rathburn, Lincoln 

C. E. Sanden, Lincoln 
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Mrs. C. S. Sherman, Lincoln 

Mrs. Esther Sherman, Lincoln 

Thurman R. Smith, Taylor 

Rev. M. A. Stegman, Firth 

M. J. Steiner, Chicago, Illinois 

Mrs. Ruth B. Whitney, Lincoln 

Mr. and Mrs. T. F. A. Williams, Lincoln 
John Wiltse, Falls City 

Henry F. Wyman, Napa, California 

H. W. Yates, Omaha 


Donors of photographs include: 


Robert Armstrong, Lincoln 

C. E. Bobbitt, Lincoln 

Jay G. Carpenter, Sioux City, Iowa 

C. A. Eshelman, Red Cloud 

T. L. Green, Scottsbluff 

Harold W. Hulfish, Lincoln 

George E. Hyde, Omaha 

Miss Elizabeth Mallalieu, Lincoln 

Roy G. Pierce, Gildersleeve, Connecticut 
Don Renner, Omaha 

Goldie Robertson Funk, Olympia, Washington 
George O. Simmons, Page 

Thurman R. Smith, Taylor 

Steven S. Spencer, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
W. E. Williams, Hanford, California 

H. Y. Yates, Omaha 

Mrs. J. M. Young, Lincoln 


Among the most important aspects of the Society’s 
activities during the year was the continuation of ar- 
cheological field work under the direction of Mr. A. T. 
Hill, in cooperation with the Smithsonian Institution and 
the University of Nebraska, as a part of the Missouri 
River Basin Development Program. For the second suc- 
cessive season, the Society’s excavations were conducted at 
Medicine Creek, preliminary to the inundation of a por- 
tion of the valley by water to be impounded behind the 
multiple purpose dam being constructed north of Cam- 
bridge. 

Work was begun 3 May and ended 18 August. A 
maximum of six laborers were used, but most of the work 
was done with an average of three men. Excavations were 
carried on at six sites, resulting in the location and un- 
covering of 14 house floors, most of which contained in- 
side caches. Seven middens or “village dumps” also were 
investigated. 
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A total of 6,957 specimens were secured and have 
already been cataloged. In addition to cataloging, speci- 
mens of identifiable animal, fish, bird, and turtle bones to 
the number of 536 have been sorted out, packed, and 
separately cataloged for submission to experts for identi- 
fication. A total of 534 mussel shells and one lot of snail 
shells also have been prepared for identification. 

Samples of charred corn were obtained from six of 
the house remains as well as from one midden, while seven 
of the structures yielded identifiable samples of charred 
or decayed wood. This material to the number of 16 lots 
also has been prepared for submission to botonists and 
dendrochronologists. 

The remaining 5,871 specimens consist of the tools and 
implements of wood and bone, used by the prehistoric 
farmers of the Medicine Creek Valley, and of sherds of 
the pottery used in preparation of their food. One com- 
plete pot was recovered and restoration of others is now 
in progress. Analysis of the cultural material, preparatory 
to a complete technical report, is now getting under way. 

As always, the Museum has been the Society’s princi- 
pal public attraction, with an estimated 167,934 visitors 
viewing the collections during the year. This represents an 
increase of more than 20,000 over last year. The total 
number of persons registering—shown by actual count 
over an extended period of time to average less than one- 
third of the total visiting the museum—was 55,978. Of 
these, 17,007 were from out-of-state, and 291 were from 
territories and foreign countries. Every state in the Union 
and 40 foreign countries are represented on the register 
for the year, including 70 school and scout groups. States 
and foreiga countries having the largest number of regis- 
trants were: 
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Clarence Allen, Cambridge 
Herbert Allen, Cambridge 
Mrs. H. F. Baer, Lincoln 
Mrs. W. E. Barkley, Lincoln 
Mrs. H. J. Bayha, Niobrara 
Clyde Benham, Lincoln 

Dr. A. E. Bennett, Omaha 
Bertha Berniecker, Seward 
L. N. Blough, Lincoln 

T. F. Cooney, Hastings 
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Nebraskans and others were particularly generous 
in augmenting the Museum’s collections through their 
gifts. A total of 62 persons gave 4,263 separate articles 
to the Museum curing the year. The largest gift was the 
notable collection of 1,088 historical dolls, and a library 
of 119 doll books presented by Mrs. Elizabeth Gaylord 
Rathburn. This collection, one of the finest of its kind in 
the Middle West, was put on display in September and 
has attracted widespread attention. Donors to the Museum 
during the year were: 


Col. A. T. Cooper, Santurce, Puerto Rico 


Floyd M. Copes, Palmyra 

J. F. Davis, Aurora 

W. A. Denlavy, Bloomington 
Mrs. J. A. Dickinson, Lincoln 


Frederick Horton Dubois, Oakland, California 


Myron T. Faye, Lincoln 

Laura Gable, Lincoln 

William Gleason, Lincoln 

Mrs. Helen Goldstein, Lincoln 
Mrs. Laura B. Hartzell, Lincoln 


Mrs. Caroline Hayden, Jacksonville, Florida 
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Mr. and Mrs. George Jelinek, Lincoln 

Joe M. Johnson, Lincoln 

Mr. and Mrs. Dave Kaley, Red Cloud 

Ruth Kindred and Gladys Dolan, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Langworthy, Seward 

W. A. Lerner, Wayne 

J. O. Lobb, Sidney 

Allen E. Lowell, Jr., Lincoln 

James William Lundy, Lincoln 

Mrs. Tom H. Mauck, Lincoln 

Mrs. Glen McDonald, Humboldt 

George Metcalf, Wauneta 

Mrs. N. P. Mier, Crowley, Louisiana 

Mr. and Mrs. Miesbach, Lincoln 

Nebraska State Game Commission, Lincoln 

Mrs. Fannie Easterday Nielsen, Weeping Water 

Mrs. Bertram Offutt, Omaha 

Dr. H. Winnett Orr, Lincoln 

John G. Pickerill, Lincoln 

Mrs. H. M. Rathburn, Lincoln 

D. D. Reavis, Falls City 

Rose Rosicky, Omaha 

Mrs. George Schofield, Lincoln 

Olive Seamark, West Arcadia, California 

James L. Sellers, Lincoln 

Mrs. C. S. Sherman, Lincoln 

Esther B. Sherman and Ruth B. Whitney, Lincoln 

S. T. Spangler, Lincoln 

W. E. Stover, York 

Arthur B. Summer, Omaha 

F. E. Tanner, Lexington 

S. L. Tillett, Alliance 

H. P. Tracy, Barre, Vermont 

Leonard Umseid, Omaha 

Eric Gordon Underwood, England, and Charles Sumner 
Bird, Walpole, Massachusetts 

United States War Department, Washington, D. C. 

J. L. and Elizabeth Walters (Deceased) 

Paul A. Warp, Minden 

Bessie Watkin, Ogallala 

W. C. Williams, Hanford, California 
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MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


The following persons joined the Society between 1 
October 1947 and 30 September 1948: 


Life Member 


YorxK 
Gresham 
I. H. Lanyon 


Annual Members 


NEBRASKA 


ADAMS 


Hastings 
Aabel, Moritz 
Anderson, August 
Blomenkamp, Ida 
Boslaugh, P. E. 
Creigh, Thomas Jr. 
Jones, Mrs. A. H. 
Kime, James R. 
Mahoney, Dorr 
Pratt, Howard G. 
Skipton, V. E. 
Waterman, Leonard 
Watson, Raymond A. 
Wilson, C. O. 


Roseland 


Hall, Leland R. 
Snyder, Daniel E. 


ANTELOPE 

Elgin 
Sheets, Charles 
Sheets, Mrs. Charles 
Wright, George A. 

Neligh 
Hookham, P. A. 
Kryger, Ralph M. 
Nichol, John E. 
Olmsted, Fritz 
Thompson, J. Gordon 


Tilden 
Wagner, Roy E. 


BOONE 


Albion 
Gilmer, Hazel B. 


BROWN 


Ainsworth 
Moyer, C. C. 


Box BUTTE 


Alliance 


Dietlein, Mrs, Anna B. 
Irwin, James A. 
Knight, Mrs. Reuben E. 
Nebr. Stock Growers 
Association 


Hemingford 
Hookham, Charles 


Boyp 


Spencer 
Bishop, Gus 


BUFFALO 


Kearney 
Blackledge, H. L. 
Freeman, Verne 
Green, Frank J. 
Harding, Mrs. J. F. 
Smith, Vern V. 
Thomas, Lloyd C. 
Williams, George F. 


Shelton 
Beebe, Rev. V. R. 
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BuRT 
Craig 
Schulke, Jon 
Lyons 
Beck, David W. 
Oakland 


Beckman, Ira T. 
Johnson, Harry G. 
Person, Oscar 


Tekamah 
Olinger, Elmer M. 
Rice, A. B. 
BUTLER 
Bellwood 
McNally, J. M. 
Rising City 


Aden, John G. 
Treadway, H. D. 


Ulysses 
Withers, Allen W. 


Cass 
Elmwood 
Eveland, Mrs. G. R. 
Reid, A. G. 
Greenwood 


Bovey, Joseph B. 
Nehawka 
Tucker, Mrs. Marion 
Plattsmouth 


Behrends, Loyd A. 
Kaufmann, Marie E. 
Puls, W. H. 
Rosencrans, Mrs. Lucile 


CEDAR 


Hartington 


Haley, Clarence f&. 
Robinson, Philip H, 
Rossiter, E. W. 


CHASE 
Imperial 
Hoffmeister, Charles 
Wauneta 
Grimm, Fred R. 
Handel, Roy D. 
Sims, Guy R. 
CHERRY 
Kennedy 
Kime, Mrs. Irene 
Valentine 
Lee, R. S. 
Pearson, George V. 
Young, P. H. 
CHEYENNE 
Potter 
Leafdale, C. Edgar 
Sidney 
Jewett, Walter L. 
Osborn, M. W. 
CLAY 
Clay Center 
Oakley, Roy 
Saronville 
Peterson, E. E. 
Sutton 
Krantz, B. E. 
COLFAX 
Schuyler 
Wagner, Kermit 
CUMING 
Bancroft 
Martin, Margaret 
West Point 


Dewald, Margaret R. 
King, Mrs. Ida M. 





















McPherson, Donald S. 
Moodie, Robert R. 
Thompson, Charles Y. 


Wisner 
Emley, Mrs. Sylvester 
Evans, Clark B. 
McFarland, Owen 
Marx, Mrs. Clifford 


CUSTER 


Anselmo 
Cooksley, Mrs. Ivan V. 


Berwyn 


Haumont, Mrs, Frank J. 


Broken Bow 
Massie, H. T. 
Melville, Arthur W. 
Van Antwerp, A. J. 

Mason City 
Duke, Mrs. R. H. 


Merna 
Gordon, Mrs. A. O. 


DAKOTA 
Hubbard 
Bridenbaugh, S. H. 
Jeppesen, Louis 
South Sioux City 
Forrester, Rev. R. H, 


DAWES 


Chadron 
Bank of Chadron 
Mead, H. D. 
Reitz, Mrs. P. A. 
Spearman, Cyrus W. 
Speich, Virginia 


DAWSON 


Cozad 
Barta, Emil L. 
Bodemer, Mrs. W. H. 
Inglis, J. E. 
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Inglis, Mrs. J. E. 
Nielsen, Henry M. 
Phillips, Mrs. Charles 


Gothenburg 


Anderson, Roy 
Norsworthy Bernard A. 


Lexington 


Bloom, W. C. 

Grim, Mr. and Mrs. Carl F. 
Stuckey, G. E. 

Stuckey, L. M. 

Tanner, F. E. 

Volk, Mrs. George W. 
Whaley, Paul 

Zulauf, Mrs. Robert 


DEUEL 
Chappell 
Glenn, John W. 
Sutton, T. O. 
DIXON 
Concord 


Carlson, John E. 


Ponca 


Curry, Sam 
Townsend, Millard 


DopGE 


Fremont 
Colley, Mrs. Clyde A. 
Gesicke, A. F. 
Harris, R. C. 
Hunter, Rev. A. V. 
Motter, C. W. 
Robinson, R, A. 
Vasholz, Mrs. Lydia 


Hooper 
3ott, R. E. 
Scribner 


Spear, Lou Belle 








DOUGLAS 
Bennington 
Magee, Wayland 


Omaha 
Allen, Mrs. Katherine F. 
Baker, Mrs. Richard L. 
Bliss, Clarence G. 
Borghoff, Mrs. J. A. 
Bremers, Ralph R. 
Buck, D. E. 
Coffee, Harry B. 
Cooper, Samuel L, 
Cornish, Joel O’D 
Corzine, E. L. 
Curtis, L. C. 
Detweiler, John C. 
Downs, Jennie A. 
Dunn, Dr. Arlo M. 
Gerald, Mrs. H. F. 
Grant, Mrs. Grace 
Happ, Mary Joan 
Harding, J. M. 
Hauser, W. J, 
Hill, Charles W. 
Huff, Lyle 
Hyde, George E. 
Jeffers, Verne C. 
Kiewit, Elizabeth 
Laughlin, Mrs. Charles A. 
Leer, Imogene Vera 
Lionberger, Mrs. Ruth D. 
Miller, Ed S. 
Moon, Dr. Charles 
Moser, Dr. R. Allyn 
Mullen, F. R. 
Niehaus, Dr. Frederick W. 
Ranney, Mrs. Blanch Dietz 
Rasmussen, Mrs. A. J. 
Reals, Dr. W. J. 
Reynolds, Florence B. 
Saunders, Charles D. 
Seymour, Mr. H. S. 
Siampos, Helen C. 
Smith, Robert 
Suttie, Mrs. James C. 
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Thoelecke, Bertha 

Thomas, Clay H. 

Tinkham, Mrs. G. R. 

Towl, Roy N. 

Ward, Mrs. I. G. 

Vinciquern, Lena Manfito 

Wolfe, Clair N. 

Young, Dr. Richard H. 
Waterloo 


Robinson, E. T. 


DUNDY 


Benkelman 


Ireland, J. W. 
Putnam, W. H. 
Randolph, C. M. 


FILLMORE 


Geneva 
Bixby, Mrs. Edith 
Gewacke, John C. 
Hammond, J. W. 
Modlin, Mrs. Jessie F. 

FRANKLIN 

Franklin 
Hager, Mrs. F. E. 
Slocum, Perry L. 
Smith, Wm, H. 
Sprout, Mrs. M. R. 

Macon 
Mohnkern, Rev. Lloyd V. 

Naponee 
Ely, Mrs. S. E. 


FRONTIER 


Curtis 
Heckelman, Louise 


Eustis 
Axtell, F. J. 
FURNAS 
Beaver City 
Watson, Bert 
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Cambridge 
Hollingsworth, J. M. 
John, C. W. 
Richardson, L. C, 

Wilsonville 
Best, A. E. 


GAGE 


Adams 
Burrows, Chase W. 


Beatrice 
Adams, Thomas E., Jr. 
Dann, H. H. 
Hannaford, J. M. 
Hines, Gail R. 
Olson, Mrs. L. R. 
Waddell, Dr. J. C. 

Liberty 
Vollbehr, Etta 


GARFIELD 


Burwell 
Rose, Mrs. Ben 


GOSPER 


Elwood 
Clark, Cloyd E. 
Frogge, Ted R. 

Smithfield 
Wallace, Clyde 


GRANT 


Hyannis 
Moran, Mrs. Ellen 
Wheelock, Mrs. Doris M. 


HAYES 


Hayes Center 
Chase, Ray C. 
Enyeart, L. W. 
Mintling, Mr. Willard 


HALL 


Grand Island 


Boehm, Theodore 
Cunningham, Eldon 
Fulton, Joseph R. 
Geer, Mrs. Effie 
Hagge, Fred J. 
Holcomb, Dean 
Huwaldt, Mrs. Edward 
Johnson, Dr. Earle G. 
Lindgren, Patricia and Judith 
Loescher, Walter H. 
Paine, Alice E. 

Ryan, Edward P. 
Sheehan, W. J., Sr. 
Vogel, William 
Wellensiek, H. G. 
Wilson, Mrs. T. S. 


Wood River 
Huxtable, Elmer C. 


HAMILTON 


Aurora 
Anderson, Lester H. 
Gilliland, John J, 
Jeusen, Hans O. 
Johnson, Frances M. 
Larsen, Mrs, Minnie P. 

Giltner 
Carter, Mrs. P. H. 
Marvel, Mrs. P. O. 

Hampton 
Hansen, F. W. 


Marquette 
Gjerloff, Mrs. Carl S. 


HARLAN 

Alma 
Brugh, Ralph W. 
Russell, D. A. 

Orleans 


Lennemann, Mrs. Neta A. 
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Republican City JOHNSON 
Woolman, Mrs, Myrtle E. Tecumseh 
Hunt, D. W. 
Trenton Rulla, F. C. 
Cotton, D. W. 
Evans, J. C. KEARNEY 
Racine, Richard B. Aveos 
Hour Hallstrom, Elmer 


Atkinson Minden 
Brady, Frank J. Andrews, Dr. H. S. 
Jarvis, Ralton O. KEITH 
McKee, Mrs. Neel P. 

Keystone 

Stuart Cole, D. D. 
Coats, Mrs. Edna Peterson, John E. 
Coats, Norris W. Sillasen, Lauris 
Runnels, Arthur J, Ogallala 

HOOKER Creamer, John M. 


Lane, James A. 


Mutton Ogallala Public Schools 


Osborne, Mac 


Searle, A. L. 
HOWARD Tillinghast, W. I. 
Dannebrog KNox 
Christensen, Arthur W. : 
Creighton 
St. Paul Riisness, Erick 
Christensen, Maggie : 
Svoboda, Jerry E. Niobrara 
Lenger, Edw, J. 
JEFFERSON Weausa 
Endicott Bornholdt, H. J. 
Fairchild, Mrs. Herman E. Larson, L, N. 
Fairbury LANCASTER 
Bradshaw, Corine : 
Denney, Arthur J. » Lincoln 
Gallamore, Samuel E. Ackerman, Mrs. Grant A. 
Jackson, Bee Amen, H. J. 
Mickelsen, Chauncey B. Anderson, Victor 
Saulsbury, Mrs. Frances Ashmore, Hugh B. 


Bancroft, Dr. Paul M. 
Bolar, Roy W. 
Boyles, Maude E. 
Reynolds Brown, Mary Ellen 
Clark, Mrs. Gertrude E. Cannell, Margaret 


Plymouth 
Steckelberg, H. C. 
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Carter, Judge E. F. 

Chase, L, W. 

Cihlar, John A. 

Dillon, Hugh 

Donovan, Arch K. 

Ellsworth, George W. 

Elrod, R. B. 

Fedde, Margaret 

Folsom, Ernest C. 

Gunnerson, James H. 

Harms, Dr. Charles 

Herr, Paul C. 

Hitchcock, Mrs. O. J. 

Horne, Louis W. 

Johansen, John P. 

Johnson, Ethel C. 

Kimball, C, C. 

Kivett, Marvin 

Kreps, Rev. R. R. 

Kuhner, Chris 

Likes, Mrs. F. R. 

MeNeill, Dr. C. E. 

MeNeill, Mrs. C. E. 

Miller, Frank 

Mitchell, A. W. 

Mouden, Mrs. Effie 

Munger, Dr. I. C. 

Noble, B. I. 

Ogden, C. N. 

Raynor, Mrs. Boyd M. 

Reed, Dr. E. B. 

Requartte, Harold J. 

Robertson, Dean L. 

Rosenlof, Dr. George W. 

Rowe, Dr. E. W, 

Ryerson, Mrs. Edwin R. 

Sanders, Fred M. 

Sanderson, Mrs. Sewall A. 

Schmadeke, Fred 

Sheldon, Dr. and Mrs. Keith W. 

Skidmore, Dr. Louis V. 

Splinter, Mr. and Mrs. O. 
Leonard 

Taylor, Mrs. J. E. 

Thomsen, Judge Arthur C. 


Thurber, Ida M. 
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Vaughan, J. G. 

Verink, Ellis D. 

Way, Leah 

Werner, H. O. 

White, Dr. C. Vin 

Wilder, Ruby C. 

Willey, Dr. and Mrs. Gilbert S. 


LINCOLN 


Dickewg 
Krouse, John 


Hershey 
Huebner, Mrs, Eva 


North Platte 
Gentleman, Gerald 
LaVelle, P. M. 
Mahaffy, Mrs. Aura 
North Platte Public Library 
Ogier, Mrs. N. E. 


Spencer, D. L. 
Wray, B. H. 
Wallace 
French, Rev. Henry S. 
Wellfleet 
Votaw, Mrs. Grace 
Loup 
Taylor 
Taylor, Thurman A. 
MADISON 
Madison 
Moyer, E. J. 
Newman Grove 
Gerhart, H, L. 


Kennedy, Mrs. Esther L. 

Olson, George H. 
Norfolk 

Fryer, Cleo J. 

Stimson, Guy 


MERRICK 
Central City 
Miller, Clifford E. 
Central City Public Library 








MorRRILL 


Bayard 
Beltner, Fred D. 
Burnham, Sumner 
Cooney, Rev. T. F. 


Bridgeport 
Hall, Alfred W. 
Johnson, Helen A. 
Kimmel, Edwin S. 
Shepherd, Mrs, Viola B. 


Broadwater 
Minshall, Jess R. 


NANCE 


Genoa 
Pearson, C, E. 
Reimers, Mrs. John 


NEMAHA 


Auburn 
Hosterman, Mrs. Mary A . 


NUCKOLLS 


Bostwick 
Woerner, Mr. Robert B. 


Nelson 
Imler, C. R. 
Ingram, Dr. J. E. 
Portwood, J. E. 


Superior 
Boyd, J. W. 
Cramer, Mrs. Mariam 
Hanna, Mrs. H. C. 
Mullet, Mrs. Albert 


OTOE 


Nebraska City 
Bartling, Edward D. 
Steinhart, Morton 
Steinhart, Mrs. Morton 
West, D. P. 

Wilson, Mary S. 


Talmage 
Scrinesker, Mrs. Lila G. 
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PERKINS 
Grant 
Bechtel, Howard 
Flynn, Fred 
Madrid 
Flaming, Irvin 
PHELPS 
Holdrege 
Anderson, Inar 
Rauch, A. I. 
Loomis 


Ostgren, Roy O. 


PLATTE 

Columbus 
Freeman, Ruby W. 
Johnson, V. M. 


Quick, Robert A. 
Snyder, Wilford 
Wagner, August 


Platte Center 
Bald, Dr. and Mrs. Arno A. 


RED WILLOW 


Indianola 
Carmichael, Joseph 
Spencer, Ernest E. 


McCook 
Hamilton, Mrs. Frank J. 
Merrill, Max 
Morrison, Frank B. 
Sutton, Harold P. 


RICHARDSON 


Dawson 
Riley, Dan J. 

Falls City 
Hill, Almeda 
Reavis, D. D. Sr. 
Reesman, Heasty 

Humboldt 
Cooper, Guy L. 
Kotouc, Otto Sr. 
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Rulo 


Morehouse, Mrs. F. E. 


Parrish, Ray 


Salem 
Huston, Mrs. R, B. 


Shubert 


Shook, Dr. William E. 


Rock 
Bassett 
Leonard, Kenneth 
SALINE 


Crete 
Conrad, Mrs. A. A. 
Dredla, Thomas J. 
Nelson, Stewart 


Smith, Mrs. Herbert G. 


Western 
Barta, J. L. 
Wilber 
Kucera, F. O. 
SARPY 
Bellevue 
Roberts, Mr. John W. 
Papillion 
Beadle, Ira C, 
Otte, Rudolph 
SAUNDERS 
Ceresco 
Beaman, Otis 
Malmo 
Jenny, Joseph 
Wahoo 


Crossett, Mrs. M. D. 
Erickson, E. J. 
Raasch, Mrs. Fred A. 
Schmidt, John O. 


Yutan 


Parmenter, Harry C. 
Standen, Frank G. 


Scotts BLUFF 


Gering 
Andrews, Mrs. M. H. 
Barton, C. R. 


Clark, Morton L, 
DeMott, Clayton P. 
Downar, M. E. 
Dutton, Waldo A. 
Ewing, John M. 

Fry, L. A. 

Gentry, Dr. William J. 
Lyda, Curtis O. 
Morgan, M. C. 
Ponder, J. W. 
Weatherfield, E. R, 
Wilson, Mrs. Ethel M. 
Wood, Warren C. 


Minatare 
Brackman, Charles 


Mitchell 
Jones, Vera Springer 
Morrison, Mrs. Paul 
Nelson, James 


Morrill 
Jirdon, John R. 
Kearney, Charles M. 
Larson, Gideon 
Sayre, Mrs. Ed W. 
Wickman, Mrs. Irving A. 


Scottsbluff 
Becker, Henry C. 
Bryan, L, M. 
Carr, J. M. 
Childs, Ivan F. 
Evans, Winfield 
Halley, T. C. 
Knight, P. H. 
Lutton, Edwin 
McLean, A. H. 
Miner, Gladys B. 
Moody, Charles T. 
Rohrick, Mrs. J. George 
Schlichtemier, Paul 
Schwab, H. J. 








Unzicker, J, E. 
Whitmore, C. J. 
Williamson, W. W. 
Wisner, Floyd 


SEWARD 


Seward 
Cannon, Walter W. 
Ebers, Herman W. 


SHERIDAN 


Gordon 
Landon, Mrs. Wallace 
Mills, Mrs. M. W. 
Morgan, L. M. 


Hay Springs 


Atcorn, Mrs. Raymond F., 


Burrows, Talmage E. 


Hagedorn, Mrs, Ella M. 


Marcy, Mrs. Jay 


Springer, Rev. Donald E. 


Rushville 
Benschoter, C. E. 
SHERMAN 
Loup City 
Chase, A. E. 
Stephens, Lamont L. 
S1oux 
Harrison 
Iumby, W. E. 
Unitt, Wayne C. 
STANTON 
Stanton 


Pont, Nathan B. 
THAYER 
Alexandria 
Eas'ey, Daryl L. 
Carleton 
Griffith, E. L. 


Deshler 
Beckler, Milton E, 
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Hebron 
Strain, Mrs. J. C. 
Woodard, Mrs. E. F. 


Hubbell 
Conklin, Mrs. J. E. 


THOMAS 


Seneca 
Jeffords, Carl P. 


Thedford 
Lowe, Mabel E. 


THURSTON 


Pender 
Swanson, Carl O. 


VALLEY 


North Loup 
Barber, Charles W. 


Ord 
Clatchey, Clara M. 
Douglas, R. S., 


WASHINGTON 
Blair 
Sack, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprick, Albert 


WAYNE 
Randolph 
Moran, N. B. 
Wayne 
Ahern, Ann E. 
Johnson, Dr. J. R. 
Winside 
Auker, Mrs. Arthur 


WEBSTER 
Guide Rock 
Crary, John H. 
Inavale 
Marker, Mrs. Julia 
Red Cloud 
Garber, E. S. 


Kailey, Mrs. George R. 
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WHEELER 


Bartlett 
Smith, Mrs. Elvira J, 


YorxK 


York 
Fillman, Henry L. 
Freeman, R. A. 
Livingston, L. O. 
Middlebrook, Frank C. 
Smith, Mrs. Bert E. 
State Reformatory for Women 
(East Hall Library) 
State Reformatory for Women 
(West Hall Library) 
Stover’s Incorporated 
Thompson, Edgar 


OUT OF STATE 


ARIZONA 


Glendale 
Swift, Mrs. William E. 


CALIFORNIA 

Beverly Hills 
Burlingame, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Holston, Delynn 

Long Beach 
Blanchard, W. H. 

Los Angeles 


Brinninstool, E. A. 
Buchanan, Harry M. 


Modesto 
Tierney, Mrs. H. B. 

Riverside 
Peters, H. C. 

San Jose 


Uhl, Mrs. Edward A. 
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Westmorland 


Walker, C. D. 
COLORADO 
Boulder 
Burr, D. L. 
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Hullhorst, Mark 
Denver 
Frazer, Ralph 
Talmadge, Mrs, Frank M. 
ILLINOIS 
Edwardsville 
Barnsbock, R. S., Jr. 
Rockford 
Miller, Sumner 
Urbana 


Weinard, Mrs. Alta Wells 


IOWA 


Sioux City 
Wilson, Dr. F. L. 


Wilson, Mrs. F. L. 


Waukon 


Orr, Ellison 


KANSAS 


Deerfield 


Creigh, F. Connor 
Creigh, John D. 


Highland 
Gilmore, Shelby 


Hutchinson 
Thackrey, John E. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Arlington 
Horn, Dean A. 


Boston 
Livingston, Mrs. David 








MINNESOTA 

Penberton 
Skjelver, Ada 

St, Paul 
Pinkerton, Mrs. S. W. 

MISSOURI 

St. Louis 
Joyce, Mrs. A. 


NEW YORK 
Forrest Hills 
Creigh, Fred T. 
OHIO 


Cleveland 
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Dayton 
Hullhorst, Brink 
OREGON 
Medford 
Hopfer, A. R. 
VERMONT 
Burlington 
Nuquist, Dr. A. E. 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 
Payne, Bertha W. 


WASHINGTON 
Yakima 
Brown, Mrs. Charles H. 
WYOMING 


Lander 
Wagener, Mrs. L. S. 


BELGIUM 


Brussels 
Blake, James H. 


EXCHANGE 
Miscellaneous 
CANADA 
Ottawa 
Royal Society of Canada 
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OHIO 


Cincinnati 
Marcus, Prof. Jacob R. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Baguio 
Wilson, Lawrence L. 


Newspapers 


Cedar Rapids Herald 
Cedar Rapids Star 
Brainard Clipper 
Cook Chronicle 
Wallace Winner 
Alexandria Argus 


Honorary Members 


Dalbey, Dwight S., Beatrice 
Huse, E. W., Wayne 
Miltonberger, Major General 
Butler B., North Platte 
Whitney, Dr. David D., Lincoln 


Deceased Members 


Bartling, Edward D., Nebraska 
City 

Boyd, Robert Catron, Auburn 

Bryant, E. C., Omaha 

Connely, E. G., Omaha 

DeVriendt, Camille, Lincoln 

Dietz, Gould, Omaha 

Garlow, C. J., Columbus 

Howe, E. F., Omaha 

Howells, C. C., Fairbury 

Johnson, Albert Lytle, Crete 

Pershing, Gen. John J., Lincoln 

Pope, Dr. Alexander, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Reed, A. A,, Lincoln 

Rose, G. F., Fullerton 









































Book Reviews 


History of Oklahoma. By Edward Everett Dale and Morris 
L. Wardell. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 
572 pp. Notes, illustrations, maps, bibliography, and 
index. $7.65.) 


The history of Oklahoma is a unique and fascinating 
story. It encompasses much more than the Run of 1889 
and the departure during 1935 of John Steinbeck’s “Okies” 
who, to the never-ending amazement of Oklahomans, were 
supposedly “dusted” out of their timber-covered hill coun- 
try of eastern Oklahoma. The history of Oklahoma is the 
story of an area of experimentation and a region which 
might be called the crossroads of the Southwest. Oklahoma 
has been the area where the federal government most fully 
formulated and applied its tortuous and seemingly con- 
fused Indian policy, and where the residents of the area 
themselves have worked out more satisfactorily than else- 
where in our nation the problem of Indian-white relation- 
ships. Oklahoma’s position as the crossroads of the South- 
west is apparent to any observer who sits in a college 
classroom or statewide public gathering. Accents that 
could only have originated in Kansas are heard mixed with 
a soft drawl of Texas origin, or with the harsh twang 
which betrays an Arkansas hill country background. With 
each accent go convictions and cultural patterns typical 
of each of those areas, all meeting and either fusing or 
clashing in Oklahoma. Obviously, the history of such an 
area can be an interesting and intriguing story. 

Dr. E. E. Dale and Dr. M. L. Wardell in their History 
of Oklahoma have recorded such an interesting story of 
this unique state. Their volume covers the history of the 
state from the sixteenth-century travels of the Spanish 
explorers through the days of World War II. The first 
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third of the work deals with the history of the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes in Indian Territory up to and during the 
Civil War. Subsequent chapters deal with the government’s 
reconstruction policy as it applied to the Five Civilized 
Tribes, the relocation of the smaller northern tribes, and 
the coming of the cattlemen. The activities of the Boomers, 
and the conflict of powerful interests that favored or 
opposed the opening of Indian Territory to white settle 
ment are carefully outlined. The political history of Okla- 
homa Territory and the state are traced through the war- 
time administration of Governor Robert Kerr. Employing 
the pattern popularized by the W.P.A. Guidbook series, 
the authors have devoted six chapters at the end of their 
book to various aspects of the economic and social develop- 
ment of the state, such as Agriculture, Education, etc. The 
volume’s coverage of every phase of the state’s develop- 
ment is remarkably complete. 

This well-written volume manages to avoid many of 
the undesirable qualities of state histories. The authors, 
while obviously viewing their subject with respect, never 
become blatantly laudatory. The volume, though well or- 
ganized and carefully put together, manages to avoid much 
of the drabness of many such texts. Occasional humorous 
stories enliven the narrative—such as the account (p. 252) 
of the Sooner who told unbelieving participants in the 
“Run” that his onion plants had reached their height of 
four inches in only fifteen minutes, and that this was the 
richest soil on God’s earth. 

Errors in the volume, such as a few erroneous dates 
which are probably typographical errors, and the unex- 
plainable inversion of political parties (p. 335) are so few 
that to criticize them would appear pointless quibbling. 
The chief drawback of the volume would seem to be its 
high price, which may discourage some people from ac- 
quiring this fine book. 

Dale and Wardell’s History of Oklahoma will no doubt 
be commonly adopted in that state for use as a college 
text. Outside the state it should be widely read by persons 
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interested in the story of a state whose development is a 
little apart from the usual pattern of western settlement. 


Oklahoma A. and M. College Norbert R. Mahnken 


Tri-County Pioneers. By H. Halderson. (Published by 
Author, 1948. 304 pp. Illustrations. $4.00.) 


The history of a pioneer community is mirrored in the 
activities and experiences of its earliest settlers. It is 
through this medium that Judge Halderson presents his 
story of three Nebraska counties, Boone, Madison and 
Platte. He has assembled and had printed here more than 
100 biographical sketches of individuals and families. 

A considerable portion of these sketches deal with 
Scandinavian settlers, especially Norwegians. Many of 
these were immigrants direct from Europe. The magnet of 
free land drew these hardy people to Nebraska where they 
could obtain what must have seemed like a magnificent 
estate to men accustomed to the small farm plots of their 
home country. The tri-county area lying within the scope 
of Judge Halderson’s book offered much choice homestead 
land, and once settlement started in the region, it was 
rapidly filled. 

The courage and ingenuity of these early settlers in 
meeting the difficulties and hardships in a new land 
seemed at times almost infinite. Some came to the land with 
virtually empty hands, but they undauntedly went to work 
to surmount all obstacles and make a home for themselves 
and their families. Particularly inspiring is the story of 
Haldar Halverson who, with his wife and four children, 
came to America from Valdres, Aurdal, Norway. Going 
first to Wisconsin, the family came to Nebraska shortly 
before 1870, traveling as far as Columbus by train. Leaving 
his family there, this intrepid Norseman started out on 
foot to find a location for the new home. 

In the Shell Creek region of Madison County near 
the present town of Newman Grove, he chose his home- 
stead, filed on it, constructed a dugout and sent for his 
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wife and children. They started life on the land without 
work stock or implements or even tools, except an axe. 
And the chief item in their household equipment was an 
iron pot for cooking. The first year neighbors helped put 
in a few acres of wheat which was cut with a scythe and 
threshed with a flail. A pair of steers was bought on 
credit but Mr. Halverson had no wagon so he made a sled 
out of native timber and hauled a winter’s supply of hay 
which he cut with a scythe. He had no gun but constructed 
ingenious wooden traps in which he caught prairie chickens 
and other game. Nothing daunted these pioneers. They 
had the land, 160 acres of level Nebraska soil. That was 
all that really mattered, other things would come later. 

It is well to have these pioneer stories recorded, and 
in so doing, Judge Halderson has rendered a distinct ser- 
vice and made a notable contribution to local Nebraska 
history and biography. Much of the early history of many 
communities of the state has been lost because no one 
took the trouble to preserve it in permanent form before 
the men and women who made that history had passed 
from the scene. 

The chronicle of the hardships and struggles of the 
early settlers in the tri-county area covered by this book 
were much the same as in other parts of the state. But 
this story cannot be told too often to impress upon the 
young people of today the debt they owe to the pioneers 
who, out of courage and toil, built for them an enduring 
commonwealth. 


Nebraska State Historical Society Myrtle D. Berry 














Some Historical Articles 


The Colorado Magazine, July, 1948, continues Clifford 
P. Westermeier, “The Legal Status of the Colorado Cattle- 
man, 1867-1887,” begun in the May issue. 


The Kansas Historical Quarterly, August, 1948, con- 
tains the sixth in Robert Taft’s series of articles on the 
Pictorial Record of the Old West, “Heinrich Balduin Moll- 
hausen.” Mollhausen was one of the early illustrators of 
the Nebraska country, and among the illustrations pub- 
lished in connection with Dr. Taft’s article are a sketch of 
the trading post of the American Fur Company at Belle- 
vue, 1852, and a sketch of the Roubideaux Trading Post at 
Scotts Bluff, 1851. 


Robert G. Athearn, “A Winter Campaign Against the 
Sioux,” The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Septem- 
ber, 1948, presents the autobiography of Major Alfred L. 
Hough, together with letters written to his wife from 
Montana during the winter of 1876-77. 


Among the articles in The Bulletin of the Missouri His- 
torical Society, July, 1948, is Earle R. Forrest, “Patrick 
Gass, Carpenter of the Lewis and Clark Expedition.” 


Of particular interest to Nebraskans is Olaf T. Ha- 
gen, “The Pony Express Starts from St. Joseph,” The 
Missouri Historical Review, October, 1948. 


Information on displaced Nebraskans is found in, “The 
Otoe and Missouria Reservation,” by Berlin B. Chapman, 
in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Summer, 1948. 
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Students of political history will be interested in, 
“Populism in Washington,” by Gordon B. Ridgeway, in 
The Pacific Northwest Quarterly, October, 1948. 


An article of interest to students of the history of 
the cattle industry is T. R. Havins, “Texas Fever,” The 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, July, 1948. 
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Along the Trail 


The Society’s seventy-first annual meeting was held 
at the Cornhusker Hotel in Lincoln, 13 November. As has 
been the case for almost a quarter century, it was a joint 

meeting with the Native Sons and Daugh- 


The ters of Nebraska. Members of both organi- 
Annual zations who were there agree that it was 
Meeting 


one of the best attended meetings in many 
years. Jay Monaghan, State Historian of Illinois, talked 
on “The Overland Trails” at the Annual Historical Din- 
ner. The manuscript on which his address was based will 
be published in Nebraska History, March, 1949. Principal 
speaker at the luncheon meeting was Dr. W. V. Lambert, 
Dean of the College of Agriculture at the University of 
Nebraska. His subject: “Agricultural Research and Ne- 
braska’s Prosperity.” During the afternoon session the 
following addresses were given: “The Future of Nebras- 
ka’s Past,” by Dr. John L. Champe, University of Nebras- 
ka; “Responsibilities of the State Board of Control,” by 
Mrs. Harold Prince of Grand Island, Chairman of the 
State Board of Control; and “The Little White School 
House,” by Dr. John P. Johansen, University of Nebraska. 


All officers of the State Historical Society’s Execu- 
tive Board were re-elected at the annual meeting: J. E. 
Lawrence, Lincoln, president; A. T. Hill, Hastings, first 
vice president; Senator Daniel Garber, Red Cloud, second 

vice president; Nathan J. Gold, Lincoln, 
ood _— treasurer; and James C. Olson, Lincoln, 

secretary. Three members of the executive 
board, whose terms expired this year, were re-elected for 
terms of three years: Senator Arthur Carmody, Trenton; 
A. T. Hill Hastings; and A. R. Outhouse, Loup City. Two 
new members of the executive board were elected: J. H. 
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Sweet, Nebraska City; and Wayland W. Magee, Benning- 
ton. New officers of the Native Sons and Daughters are: 
Stanley Matzke, Seward, president; Mrs. Minnie Latta 
Ladd, Lincoln, first vice president; J. E. Conklin, Hubbell, 
second vice president; and Lloyd Thomas, Kearney, secre- 
tary. Max Meyer, Lincoln, was re-elected treasurer. 


The Executive Board has elected two Nebraskans to 
honorary membership in the Society in recognition of 
their outstanding services in the cause of the Society’s 
work: N. C. Abbott, formerly of Nebraska City and now 

of Dallas, Texas; and Mrs. Elizabeth Gay- 
ew lord Rathburn, of Lincoln. Dr. Abbot's 
oe election came with his retirement from the 
Executive Board after continuous service as a member 
since 1926 and as president during the years 1930-1932. 
In addition, a resolution of appreciation for his services 
was adopted at the Society’s annual business meeting. 
Mrs. Rathburn’s election was in recognition of her ser- 
vices in the collection and preservation of historical dolls. 
This past year she presented her collection of more than 
1,000 dolls to the Museum. 


An “extra” at the annual meeting was the presenta- 
tion of an Award of Merit to the Kearney County Histori- 
cal Society by the American Association for State and 
Local History. The award was granted in recognition of 

the Kearney County Society’s work toward 
Kearney the restoration of Fort Kearny, culminat- 
pete | ing in the centennial celebration held 22 

September, and the announcement that 
Harold Warp, formerly of Minden, but now of Chicago, 
had established a fund of $25,000.00 to make possible the 
work. President Lawrence made the presentation on behalf 
of the AASLH, and Mrs. J. S. Canaday of Minden, Presi- 
dent of the Kearney County Historical Society, accepted 
for her organization. 


The articles in this issue should appeal to a wide 
range of interests. Dr. Louise Pound, distinguished author 
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and Professor Emeritus of English at the University of 
Nebraska, continues her examination of Nebraska folklore 
in “Nebraska Cave Lore.” Readers will remember her “Old 
} Nebraska Folk Customs,” which appeared 
Contributors in the issue of January-March, 1947... . 
Dr. Lyle E. Mantor, author of “Stage Coach and Freighter 
Days at Fort Kearny,” is Chairman of the Division of 
Social Sciences at Kearney State Teachers College. He 
is the author of “Fort Kearny and the Westward Move- 
ment,” in the March, 1948, issue of Nebraska History. . 
Dr. N. C. Abbott’s “That Cass County Court-House—An 
Informal History,” is an entertaining account of the trials 
and tribulations behind the building of one of Nebraska’s 
more unusual court houses. Dr. Abbott is well known to 
readers of Nebraska History, his most recent contribution 
being, “Silas A. Holcomb,” a two-part story of one of 


Nebraska’s Populist governors. . . “The Nebraska State 
Historical Society in 1948,” is your Superintendent’s third 
annual report to the Society. . . Book reviews are fur- 


nished by Dr. Norbert R. Mahnken, Assistant Professor of 

History at Oklahoma A. and M. College, and Miss Myrtle 

D. Berry, Research Associate on the Society’s staff. 
—JCO 
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Fort Laramie, treaty of 1851, 209; 
226n, 335 

Fort McPherson, 219n 

Fort Mitchell, 224n 

Fort Phil Kearny, 209, 231n 

Fort Reno, 209, 230n 

Fort Sedgwick, 220n 

Franklin Academy, 132 

Frederic Remington, Artist of the 
Old West, by Harold McCrack- 
en, reviewed, 278-282 

Freighting, overland, military pro- 
tection to trains, 227; Fort 
Kearny as a center of, 334-338 

“Fremont in California: Hero or 
Mountebank?” by Charles T. 
Duncan, 33-54 

Fremont, Jessie Benton, 34, 35-36, 
42 

Fremont, John C., expeditions to 
the Rocky Mountains, 1842-1844, 
34-42; reports of, 34, 36-40; ex- 
pedition to Caiifornia, 1845- 
1847, 42-53; the Bear Flag re- 
volt, 46-50; as governor of Cal- 
ifornia, 53; removal of, by Gen. 
Stephen W. Kearny, 53-54 

Fremont, Nebr., horse car rail- 
way in, 17 

Friends, Society of, 126 

“From Nebraska City to Montana, 
1866; The Diary of Thomas Al- 
fred Creigh,” edited by James 
C. Olson, 208-237 

Frontier folklore, 10 ff. 
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Fuel, on prairie frontier, 88, 94- 
97, 215 

Fullerton, Nebr., 122 

Fulton, William, 325 

Fur trade folklore, 5-7 

Fur traders and trappers, contri- 
butions to language and folk- 
lore, 5-7; the rendezvous, 6-7 

Furnas, Robert W., 211, 240, 241 


GALLATIN RIVER, 236 

Gates College, Neligh, 132 

Gaylord, Rev. Reuben, 131 

General Gage in America, Being 
Principally a History of his Role 
in the American Revolution, by 
John Richard Alden, reviewed, 
273-275 

Gering, Matthew, 349 

Gibbon Seminary, 128 

Gillespie, Lt. A. H., 46, 49, 50, 51 

Gillispie, W. A., 327 

Gilman’s Ranch, 217, 218n 

Gilmore, M. R., 302, 304 

Glen Rock, 244 

Gold, discovery of in Montana, 208 

Goodman, C. F., 211 

Grand Island, Nebr., horse car 
railway in, 17, 26, 31 

Grand Island College, 128 

Grand View Building Association, 
127 

Granger Ranch, 217 

Gray, F. A. J., overland emigrant 
in 1850, 185 

Grigsby, Colonel Melvin, 105 

Grigsby’s Cowboys, 105 ff.; in 
training camp at Chicamauga 
Park, Ga., 106 ff. 

Gwin, Senator William M., 192, 
193 


HAHNS PEAK, Colo., 12 

Halderson, H., Tri-County Pio- 
neers, reviewed, 373-374 

Hardy, H. W., 136 

Harris, Celia Ellen, 146 

Hart, H. A., 219 
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Hastings, Nebr., horse car railway 
in, 18, 25, 26, 27, 28, 31 

Hastings College, 129-130 

Hayburner stoves, 96 

Heaven’s Tableland: The Dust 
Bowl Story, by Vance Johnson, 
reviewed, 161-163 

Herd law, 98 

Herdics, 16 

Hill, A. T., archeological field 
work conducted by, 355-356 

Hill, Capt. J. E., 187, 141 

Historic Midwest Houses, by John 
Drury, reviewed, 285-287 

Historical articles of interest, not- 
ed, 79-80; 164-166; 292-293; 375- 
376 

History of Oklahoma, by Edward 
Everett Dale and Morris L. 
Wardell, reviewed, 371-373 

Hitchcock, Phineas W., 65 

Hockaday, John M., 192 

Holcomb, Gov. Silas A., 105, 349 

Holladay Stage Company, 326 

Holmes, Frederick J., 244 

Hoopes, Alban W., review by, 153- 
155 

“Horse Car Days and Ways in Ne- 
braska,” by E. Bryant Phillips, 
16-32 

Horse cars, use of on street rail- 
ways in Nebraska towns, 16-32 

Horse Creek, 225 

Horseshoe Creek, 227n 

Housing on the prairie frontier, 
92-94 

Howe, Church, 135, 136 

Hudson’s Bay Company, 38 


Hughes, Ed. C., 327 


INDIAN LorgE, 11 


Indian depredations, 228-229; 327- 
329 


Indians in Lancaster County, 306 
International Camp, Colo., 12 
Irish Folklore Commission, 15 
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JACKSON, CLARENCE S., Picture 
Maker of the Old West: William 
H. Jackson, reviewed, 69-71 

Jackson, William H., 217n 

James, Jesse, reputed hideout in 
Lincoln Cave, 308; cave in Knox 
County, 320; near Barada, 321 

John Brown Cabin and Cave at 
Nebraska City, Nebr., 308-316 

“John Milton Thayer,” by Earl G. 
Curtis, 55-68, 134-150 

Johnson, J. R., “Nebraska’s Rough 
Riders in the Spanish American 
War,” 105-112 

Johnson, Vance, Heaven’s Table- 
land: The Dust Bowl Story, re- 
viewed, 161-163 

Johnston, Col. Albert Sidney, 334 

Jones, Adj-Gen. R., 176, 183 

Jones, Will Owen, 147 

Julesburg, 220n 

Junction Station, 329 


KaG!I, JOHN HENRY, 313 

Kearney, Nebr., horse car railway 
in, 17 

Kearney City, 204, 216n 

Kearny, Brig-Gen. Stephen W., 36; 
in California in 1847, 51 ff.; 
clash with Fremont, 52-54; 
placed in command in California, 
53; removal of Fremont by, 54 

Keystone Bridge Co., 245 

Kincaid, Robert L. The Wilderness 
Road, reviewed, 71-72 

Knifechief, Charles, 304 


LA PRELE CREEK, 228n 

Land, Nebraska internal improve- 
ment, 240, 247-248 

Lane, George B., 137, 141 

Laramie Peak, 224 

Latta, Maurice C., review by, 283- 
285 

Laws, G. L., 137, 141 

Leavenworth, Colonel Henry, com- 
mander at Fort Atkinson, 113 

Leckenby, Charles H., 12 
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Le Duc, Thomas, review by, 285- 
287 

Lee Papers: A Saga of Midwest- 
ern Journalism, by Colleagues 
and Associates, reviewed, 287- 
289 

Leese, William, 137, 141 

Legends of Paul Bunyan, by Har- 
old W. Felton, reviewed, 158-160 

Lett, H. C., 255, 256 

Lewis and Clark, Partners in Dis- 
covery, by John Bakeless, re- 
viewed, 151-158 

Lincoln, Nebr., horse car railway 
in, 17, 19, 24, 25, 31; Robbers’ 
Cave, 305-308 

Lincoln Medical College, 122 

Linhoff, Mrs. Lena, 314 

Little Blue River, Indian depreda- 
tions along, 201-202 

Lloyd, George M., 327 

Look at America: The Midwest, 
by the Editors of Look, re- 
viewed, 160-161 

Little Big Horn River, 232 

Lueninghoener, Dr. Gilbert C., 
301, 305 

Luther Academy, Wahoo, 125 

Luther College, Wahoo, 125 


McCann, D. J., 261 

McCracken, Harold, Frederic Rem- 
ington, Artist of the Old West, 
reviewed, 278-282 

Mackett, E. R., 137 

McPherson, John, 231 

McShane, John, 141 

Madame Featherlegs, 13 

Mahnken, Norbert R., reviews by, 
155-157; 371-373 

Mallalieu University, 123 

Mantor, Lyle E., “Fort Kearny 
and the Westward Movement,” 
175-207; “Stage Coach and 
Freighter Days at Fort Kear- 
ny,” 324-338 

Markman, William, 168 
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Marquette, T. M., 345 

Mattes, Merrill J., review by, 
151-153 

Mattison, Ray H., review by, 74-76 

Mayhew, Allen B., builder of John 
Brown Cabin at Nebraska City, 
809, 312, 313 

Mayhew, E. F., 312 

Meeker Massacre, 11 

Meiklejohn, George D., 141, 145 

Merrill, Eliza Wilcox, 114 

Merrill, Moses, 114 

Middleton, Doc, cave used as hide- 
out by, 319-320 

Midland Pacific Railroad, 247, 249, 
252 ff. 

Midway Ranch, 217 

Millallas Station, 329 

Missouri River Airline Railroad, 
239, 240 

Missouri River Basin Development 
Program, cooperation of Nebras- 
ka State Historical Society in, 
355-356 

Missouri Valley, Land of Drouth, 
Flood and Promise, by Rufus 
Terral, reviewed, 76-78 

Mitchell, Broadus, Depression De- 
cade, from New Era through 
New Deal: 1929-1947, reviewed, 
283-285 

Mobley Brothers Ranch, 220 

Monaghan, Jay, The Overland 
Trail, reviewed, 289-291 

Montana, discovery of gold in, 
208; freighting to, 210 ff. 

Moore, Sam C., 213, 223 

Morill, F., 215 

Mormon emigrants on plains, 225 

Mormon Trail, 335 

Morrow, Jack, 219 

Morrow’s Ranch, 219n 


Morton J. Sterling, 57; founder of 
Arbor Day, 98, 99; comment of 
on Brownville Fort Kearney and 

Pacific Railroad, 238 
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Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, Oma- 
ha, 124 

Mount Vernon College, 119 

Murphy, J. A., 345 

Museum, visitors to, 356; donors 
to, 357-358 


NATIONAL FOLK FESTIVAL ASSOCI- 
ATION, 15 

Neapolis, projected capital of Ne- 
braska, 302 

“Nebraska Cave Lore,” by Louise 
Pound, 299-323 

Nebraska Central College, 122, 
123, 126-127 

Nebraska City, Nebr., horse car 
railway in, 17, 19, 29, 31; 127, 
128 

Nebraska City - Fort Kearny Cut- 
off, freighting road, 210 

Nebraska College; see Talbot Hall 

Nebraska-Kansas boundary monu- 
ment, 167 

Nebraska Land District, 60 

Nebraska Railway Company, 268 

“Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety in 1948”, by James C. Ol- 
son, 351-370 

Nebraska State Historical Society, 
Annual Report of Superinten- 
dent, 351-370; record growth of 
membership in, 351; progress 
towards new building for, 352; 
library accessions, 353-355; ar- 
cheological field work of, 355- 
356; museum attendance and 
donors to, 356-357; new mem- 
bers for year, 359-370 

Nebraska State Normal School, 
Peru, first in Nebraska, 119 

Nebraska Trunk Railroad; see St. 
Louis and Nebraska Trunk Rail- 
road 

Nebraska University, Fontanelle, 
Nebr., 131 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
123 
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“Nebraska’s Rough Riders in the 
Spanish-American War,” by J. 
R. Johnson, 105-112 

Nemaha City, Nebr., 244 

Nemaha County, Brownville, Fort 
Kearney and Pacific Railroad 
in, 238 ff. 

Nemaha River, 213 

Nemaha Valley Railroad, 247 

Nile, steamboat, 212 

Norfolk, Nebr., horse car railway 
in, 17, 30 

North, James E., 136 

North, Captain Luther, letter of 
on Pahuk legend, 304 

North Platte River, 223 


OAKDALE SEMINARY, 129 

O’Fallon’s Bluffs, 219n 

Olson, James C., editor, “From 
Nebraska City to Montana, 1866: 
The Diary of Thomas Alfred 
Creigh,” 208-237; “The Nebras- 
ka State Historical Society in 
1948,” article by, 351-370; re- 
views by, 76-78; 161-163 

Omaha, horse car railway in, 16, 
17, 19-23, 25 ff. 

Omaha, University of, 130 

Omaha Claim Club, 60 

Omaha Horse Railway Company, 
19 ff. 

Omaha Indians, mission to, 129 

Oregon Trail, emigrants on, 177- 
190; cholera epidemic on, 188- 
189; freighting and staging on, 
324 ff. 

Otoe Indians, mission to, 114 

Otoe University, Nebraska City, 
128 

Overland Stage Line, 203 

Overland Stage and Mail Com- 
pany, 332 

Overland Trail, by Jay Monaghan, 
reviewed, 289-291 


PAHUK BLurFr, 301 
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Pahuk Cave, 301-305 

Pawnee City Academy, 130 

Pawnee Indians, mission to, 128; 
census taken of, 209; 301 ff. 

Pawnee Scouts, 202 

Pearman, Major J. W., 345 

Peckham, Howard H., Pontiac and 
the Indian Uprising, reviewed, 
153-155 

Peniston’s Ranch, 217 

Perrigoue, Prof. Jermiah, chief 
figure in Ponca Cave story, 322 
ff. 

Perry, David Brainard, 132 

Peru Seminary, 119 

Pfeiffer, Grandma, 13 

Phillips, E. Bryant, “Horse Car 
Days and Ways in Nebraska,” 
16-32 

Pico, Don Andreas, 51 

Picture Maker of the Old West: 
William H. Jackson, by Clarence 
S. Jackson, reviewed, 69-71 

Pike’s Peak emigrants, 335 

Pinkertons, use of in railroad 
strike of 1888, 142 

Pioneer life on the prairie fron- 
tier, scarcity of timber for hous- 
ing and fuel, 92-97; difficulty of 
securing water, 100-102 

Plattsmouth, Nebr., horse car rail- 
way in, 17; contest for Cass 
County seat, 341 

Plattsmouth Railway, Land and 
Improvement Company, 17 

Plum Creek, Indian attack at, 201; 
217n 

Pole Creek, 221 

Polk, C. S., 349 

Ponca Cave, 321-323 

Pontiac and the Indian Uprising, 
by Howard H. Peckham, re- 
viewed, 153-155 

Pony Express, 193-196 

Poppleton, Andrew J., 57 

Pound, Louise, “Nebraska Cave 
Lore,” 299-323 
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Poverty Bar, Colorado, 12 

Powell, J. H., review by, 272-275 

Powell, M., overland emigrant to 
California in 1849, 180 

Powers, John H., 144, 145 

Prosperity Decade, From War to 
Depression: 1917-1929, by 
George Soule, reviewed, 282-285 

Pryor’s Gap, 233 


RAILROAD LAND GRANTS, appor- 
tionment of Nebraska’ internal 
improvement lands, 240, 247-248 

Railroad lore in the West, 9-10 

Rathburn, Elizabeth Gaylord, doll 
collection of, 357 

Ravenscroft, Calvin, 320 

Rawls, C. O., 349 

Red Cloud, Nebr., horse car rail- 
way in, 17, 18, 19, 32 

Reynold’s Ranch, 225 

Richards, Joe, 228 

Richards, L. D., 144 

Richardson, Henry Hobart, 343 

Riter, William W., 213n 

Ritter, A. J., 261 

Robbers’ Cave, Lincoln, 305-308 

Rock Bluff, Nebr., in election of 
1866, 55 

Root, Frank A., 199, 326, 329-330, 
337 

Rough Riders, Nebraska’s, 105- 
112, in Spanish-American War, 
106 ff. 

Ruff, Capt. Charles F., 177, 178, 
183-184 

Russell, Ora, 320 

Russell, Majors and Waddell, 193 
334, 336-337 


SacRED HEART, Academy of, 123- 
124 

St. Francis Academy, Columbus, 
124 

St. Joseph and Council Bluffs 
Railroad, 241 


St. Louis and Nebraska Trunk 
Railroad, 247, 249 

St. Theresa’s Grammar School, 
Lincoln, 124 

Salt Creek, 214, 334 

San Pascual, Battle of, 51 

Sand Hill Station, 220n 

Sandoz, Mari, account of caves in 
northern Nebraska by, 316-319 

Saratoga, Nebr., 127 

Schools; see Education in Nebras- 
ka 

Scott, Joseph, 137 

Scott, Thomas, 245 

Scotts Bluff, 223 

Seth Thomas Clock Company, 347 
ff. 

Settlers in the prairie West, 90 ff. 

Seventh Day Adventists, founding 
of Union College by, 128 

Seward, Nebr., 126 

Shannon, Fred Albert, Civil War 
Letters of Sergeant Onley An- 
drus, reviewed, 74-76 

Shedd, H. H., 136, 137 

Shelter caves, 323 

Shelterbelt, 104 

Sherman, Gen. William T., 205 

Siampos, Helen, “Early Education 
in Nebraska,” 113-133 

Sierra Mountains, description of, 
40 

Silverheels, 13 

Sioux Indians, 233 

“Slanting Annie,” 13 

Slaughter, Bradner, 344 

Small Creek, 231 

Smith, Benjamin E., 257, 258n 

Smith, “Soapy,” 13 

Sod houses, 95 

Soule, George, Prosperity Decade, 
From War to Depression: 1917- 
1929, reviewed, 282-285 

South Sioux City, Nebr., horse car 
railway in, 17, 19 

Spanish-American War, cavalry 
regiments in, 105; Troop K, Ne- 
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braska unit in Grigsby’s Cow- 
boys, service in, 105-111 

Spencer, Guy R., work of deposited 
with Nebraska State Historical 
Society, 354 

“Stage Coach and Freighter Days 
at Fort Kearny,” by Lyle E. 
Mantor, 324-338 

Stage coach travel over the plains, 
324 ff.; Fort Kearny as an im- 
portant station in, 325 ff., 334 

Steen, John, 141 

Sternberg, Surgeon 
George M., 108 

Stewart, A. S., 248 

Stockton, Commodore, 50, 52 ff. 

Street railways, use of horse cars 
on, 16 ff.; urban real estate 
boom factor in establishment of, 
17; operation of horse car rail- 
ways in Nebraska towns, 17-32 

Sturgis, Capt. Samuel D., 194 

Sullivan, Judge J. J., 349 

Sully, Capt. Alfred, 195 

Sutter, John A., 41 

Swindler, William F., reviews by, 
160-161; 287-289 

Sydenham, Moses, first postmas- 
ter at Fort Kearny, 195, 203; 
advocated removal of national 
capitol to Fort Kearny site, 206 


General 


TABLE CREEK, site of Old Fort 
Kearny on the Missouri, 175 
Tabor, Iowa, station on the under- 

ground railroad, 311-312 
Taffe, John, 255 
Taft, Robert, review by, 278-282 
Talbot Hall, Nebraska City, 127 
Tall tales, 14-15; 322 


Telegraph, building the first 
transcontinental line, 195 ff., 
Edward Creighton’s part in, 
197-198; Indian attitude  to- 


wards, 198-200 
Terral, Rufus, The Missouri Val- 
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ley, Land of Drouth, Flood and 
Promise, reviewed, 76-78 

Terry’s Ranch, 224 

“That Cass County Court House— 
An Informal History,” by N. C. 
Abbott, 339-350 

Thayer, John M., in the election 
of 1866, 55; as United States 
Senator, 57-63; defeated for 
Senate in 1871 and 1875, 65-66; 
appointed Governor of Wyoming 
Territory, 1875, 66; election as 
Governor of Nebraska, 1886, 
133 ff.; policies of his adminis- 
stration, 137-140; contested elec- 
tion of James E. Boyd, 144-147; 
retirement and death, 147-150 

Thayer County, naming of for 
John M. Thayer, 67 

Third U. S. Volunteer Cavalry, in 
Spanish-American War, 105 ff. 

Thirty-two Mile Creek Station, 
328 

Thoras Clock Company, see Seth 
Thomas Clock Co. 

Three Buttes, 229 

Timber claims, 98 

Tipton, Senator Thomas W., 56, 
239, 240 

Travis, H. D., 349 

Tree culture, advocated by John 
M. Thayer, 61, 138; importance 
of in prairie settlements, 98-100; 
J. Sterling Morton’s work for, 
98-99 

Tri-County Pioneers, by H. Hal- 
derson, reviewed, 373-374 

Trinity Episcopal Church, Boston, 
architecture of, 343 

Trinity Seminary, Blair, 125-126 

Troop K, Nebraska unit in Grigs- 
by’s Cowboys, 105; in the Span- 
ish-American War, 106-112 

Tyler, Capt. Charles H., command- 
er at Fort Kearny, 201 
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UNION COLLEGE, 128 
Union Pacific Railroad, 59, 333 
United Brethren Church, 126 


VALLEJO, GENERAL, 41 

Valley City, Nebr., 215n 

Villard, Oswald Garrison, 310, 311 

Virginia City, Mont., 208, 227, 237 

Volwiler, A. T., review by, 275- 
278 


Wanoo, NEBR., 125 

Walnut Creek, 214 

Washakie, Chief of the Shoshoni, 
198 

Water, difficulty of obtaining in 
arid West, 100-102; deep wells, 
100, 101 

Weaver, Archibald J., 135 

Weaver, Arthur J., 207 

Weeping Water, Nebr., contest for 
seat of Cass County, 341 

Weeping Water Academy, 132 

Wellman, Paul I., Death on Horse- 
back: Seventy Years of War for 
the American West, reviewed, 
155-157 

Wessels, Lt. Col. H. W., 216n 

Western folklore, 3-15 

Western Stage Company, 326 

Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, 195, 197 

Western words and phrases, 5-7, 

11, 13-14 
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White Eagle, Pawnee chief, 302, 
304 

Wickersham, Charles W., 347 ff. 

Wickersham, S. L., 347 ff. 

Wickersham Jewelry Company, 
347 ff. 

Wilderness Road, by Robert L. 
Kincaid, reviewed, 71-72 

Witte, Althea Marr, 305 

Wittenburg Street Railway Com- 
pany, 17 

Wolf Creek, 213 

“Wood and Water: Twin Prob- 
lems of the Prairie Plains,” by 
Edward Everett Dale, 87-104 

Woodbury, Lt. Daniel P., 176, 178 

Woodson, Col. Samuel H., 197 

Worthington Military Academy, 
Lincoln, 127 

Wymore, Nebr., 
way in, 17, 19 

Wyoming, Nebraska ghost town, 
213n 


horse car rail- 


YANKTON AND COLUMBUS RalIL- 
ROAD, 247 

Yellowstone River, 234-235 

York, Nebr., horse car railway in, 
17; seminary at, 122 

York College, 122, 126 

Young, Brigham, 197, 213n 


ZWEIBEL, PHILLIP, 168 
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YOUR STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

The State Historical Society was created to collect and 
preserve the records of Nebraska and its people. Many 
valuable records and materials are in private hands where 
they cannot long be preserved. The Society solicits the aid 
of public-minded citizens in securing historical materials, 
including: 

Biographical materials of pioneers, and local and 
community leaders in diaries, letters, account books, and 
autobiographical accounts. 

Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, 
streams or any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, yearbooks, directories and other publications 
of churches, societies, clubs; cultural, educational, indus- 
trial, financial and business organizations. 

Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, 
and reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 

Books and pamphlets pertaining to this region. 

Western newspapers, especially those of pioneer days. 

Museum materials, historical paintings, mementos of 
historical events and personages, early equipment, Indian 
relics and artifacts. 

yifts and Bequests may be made, if desired, in the 
form of memorials to persons or causes designated by the 
donors, and the usage of the income from such gifts will 
then be administered as directed. 





HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 

The first volume on Nebraska history issued by Ne- 
braska State Historical Society, Volume I, First Series, 
consisted of transactions and reports edited by Robert W. 
Furnas and published in 1885. The consolidated series in- 
cluded 22 volumes and were edited by Robert W. Furnas, 
George Elliott Howard, Howard W. Caldwell, Albert Wat- 
kins, C. S. Paine and Addison E. Sheldon. Nebraska His- 
tory, a quarterly magazine, was started February, 1918 
and the first twenty-four volumes were edited by Addison 
E. Sheldon. These publications are, for the most part, still 
available and may be secured from the Society. For particu- 
lars address the Nebraska State Historical Society, The 
Capitol, Lincoln 9, Nebraska. 





























